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A  ROUND  OF  OPERAS. 

It  Ih  melancboly  to  think  that  England  should  be 
excluded  from  the  grand  cohort  of  composers.  We 
look  wistfully  at  France,  literally  teeming  with  de¬ 
lightful  fancies  and  luxuriating  in  melodies.  IVhat 
a  host  of  charming  and  gracious  writers !  —  the 
matchless  Auber,  the  romance  Berlioz,  the  graceful 
and  pi(]uant  Victor  Ma-ssd,  with  Thomas,  and  Of¬ 
fenbach,  and  a  host  more.  The  smallest  little 
French  ballad  out  of  a  French  opera  has  a  piquan¬ 
cy,  a  color  of  the  story,  and  a  certain  novelty  quite 
characteristic.  But  the  truth  is,  French  composers 
seem  to  use  music  as  a  language ;  and  when  they 
write  op<‘ra,  the  notes  and  phrases  run  off  luxuri¬ 
ously.  There  is  an  elegant  copiousness  in  all  they 
write,  a  dainty  and  graceful  freedom.  Even  where 
there  is  not  depth,  there  is  elegance  and  fluency, 
like  a  conversation  in  their  own  pleasant  tongue. 
With  us  all  is  barren  and  hammered  out.  We  deal 
in  the  old  conventional  phrases  again,  and  again  re¬ 
peated.  To  see  this,  we  need  only  take  up  that 
most  dreadful  of  perfbrmances,  —  an  English  grand 
opera  in  five  acts,  —  The  Queen  of  Westphalia,  with 
its  quartette  or  two,  its  grand  finale  d  In  Verdi,  its 
scra[>e  of  Rossini,  and  its  music-sellers’  ballads. 

In  music  what  feasts,  what  charming  gardens ! 
each  so  varied,  and  full  of  charms  of  its  own.  For 
this  is  the  special  delight  of  musical  taste,  —  it 
should  be  so  Catholic.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
those  rigid  Puritans  of  harmony,  who  force  you  to 
,  take  their  Koran  —  a  Beethoven  or  a  Mozart  —  at 
,  the  sword’s  point.  We  grow  weary  of  this  intoler¬ 
ance.  All  good  music  is  welcome,  —  the  more  de¬ 
lightful  from  the  variety.  As  Lamb  said,  “I  like 
eveiything  that  is  book  so  we  should  like  all  that 
is  music.  There  is  one  of  whom  the  wise  are  ac- 
.  customed  to  speak  with  a  contemptuous  deprecia¬ 
tion,  as  “  a  clever  fellow  in  his  way,”  —  much  as  a 
true  Con8erv,ative  would  speak  of  a  dangerous  Radi¬ 
cal.  And  yet  no  generous  musician  but  will  own  a 
large  debt  to  the  truly  dramatic,  most  melodious,  and 
richly  colored  Giuseppe  Verdi.  There  was  a  time 
when  on  the  affiche  at  every  theatre  in  Europe  was 
to  be  read  his  name.  That  must  be  the  poorest 
j  “  gaff”  of  an  Opera  which  has  not  played  II  Tro- 
valore  in  some  shape  or  other.  Even  the  little  as¬ 
sembly-room  of  Sheltie-on-the-Sea  —  taken  by  the 
wandering  “  English  Opera  Company  ”  (Mr.  Adam 
Lunger,  the  admired  tenor,  and  Miss  Nellie  Max¬ 
well),  and  converted  for  the  niglit  into  a  theatre, 
Mr.  Crowther  at  the  piano  —  has  heard  the  T rova- 
tore.  By  his  tunes  he  had  secured  a  hold  upon  the 
crowd.  But  yet  his  airs  of  the  “  Donna  h  mobile  ” 
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sort,  the  “  Libiamo  ”  and  “  Ah,  che  la  morte !  "pat¬ 
tern  are  his  poorest  claim  to  consideration.  They 
have  always  seemed  thin  and  vulgar,  though  clever. 
His  admirers,  when  they  praise,  are  thinking  of 
these.  But  his  more  formal  and  ambitious  arias, 
ever  welcome  to  tlie  baritone ;  his  passionate  iluets 
between  a  betrayed  husband  and  {ileading  wife,  a 
gray  Venetian  father  and  suppliant  daughter, — 
these  have  the  true  ring,  a  thrilling  fervor  and  mel¬ 
ody,  a  headlong  entrain,  and  a  tuneful  whirl  exactly 
reflecting  the  situation. 

This  indeeil  is  the  merit  of  Venli :  he  imbibes 
the  whole  force  of  the  story  and  rituation.  Fur¬ 
ther,  his  music  reflects  the  color  of  the  particular 
story.  The  Traciata,  that  despised  and  flouted 
opera,  which  the  critics  call  washy  and  feeble,  has 
the  strangest  tone  of  levity,  gayety,  and  half  melan¬ 
choly  pervading  it,  pitched  in  a  half  sad  key,  and 
seems  to  reflect  the  assumed  spirits  of  the  heroine. 
Here,  of  course,  we  leave  the  theatre  whistling  the 
drinking  song  and  the  rather  ordinary  “  Di  Proven- 
za  ” ;  but  better  taste  vrill  admire  the  sad  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  gay  opening  chorus,  with  its  arriere-pensee 
half  romantic,  half  sad,  the  cver-welcome  Sempre 
libera,  and  the  dying  scene.  There  are  operas  of 
his  scarcely  known  in  this  country,  as  II  Simon  Boc- 
canegra,  full  of  this  tunefnl  passion  and  color,  but 
with  not  enough  of  the  “  jiggy,”  whistlesome  air  the 
vulgar  require.  So  with  the  Due  Foscari,  which 
has  a  Venetian  stateliness  and  an  almost  Greek 
moumfulness.  And  so  with  the  delightful  V^res 
Siciliennes,  and  its  noble  quintette.  But  Verdi  is  a 
sumptuous  writer,  —  like  a  court  beauty,  he  requires 
all  the  splendor  of  gorgeous  dress  to  set  him  off  to 
the  fiillest  advantage :  an  unbounded  orchestra,  a 
grand  opera-house,  a  spreading  stage,  and  the  fullest 
tenue.  So  ran  the  Ve.pres  during  the  first  French 
exhibition,  when  it  was  incomparably  brought  out. 
Latterly  a  great*  change  has  been  noticed  in  this 
writer':  he  has  affected  a  more  solid  manner,  im¬ 
porting  a  sort  of  German  color  into  his  writing,  — 
but  a  German  element,  lightened  by  an  Italian 
touch,  and  this  sort  of  artistic  eclecticism,  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  excellence  in  music.  So  has  the  French 
school  been  enriched  and  stren^heiied.  By  this 
step  he  has  fatally  compromised  nis  English  piopu- 
lanty.  The  Balto  in  Maschera,  written  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  finds  no  favor  with  the  groundlings  and  organ- 
men,  who  have  scarcely  anything  to  whistle  or 
grind ;  and  the  masterly  singing  of  his  “  Eri  tu  ”  by 
the  wonderful  and  accomplished  Della  Sedie,  and 
the  clever  quartette,  has  barely  saved  it  So  will  it  ■ 
be  with  the  Forza  del  Destino,  and  the  newer  Don 
Carlos.  Yet  all  these  latter  are  full  of  lovely  and 
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even  rapturooB  music.  What  a  whirl  of  a  love-duet 
for  tenor  and  soprano  is  there  found  in  the  Ballo  ! 
It  is  in  a  situation  like  that,  with  a  master  equal  to 
it,  that  the  boundless  power  of  music  shows  itself. 
Then  do  fine  southern  acting,  and  rilling  tenor,  and 
fervent  soprano,  and  noble  orchestra  find  their  great¬ 
est  advantage.  Here  does  our  slow-moving  matter- 
of-fact  British  nature  halt  and  hobble.  No  English 
writer  could  in  the  faintest  way  approach  the  verve 
and  spirit  of  such  an  effort.  Abroad,  however, 
Verdi  is  still  in  favor;  and  galleries  at  Rome,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Bologna,  Naples  hear  the  Simon  and  the 
Forza  with  r^  delight,  —  allowance,  of  course, 
being  made  for  the  division  of  sympathy  which  the 
rising  of  a  new  favorite  occasions.  And  there  is  a 
dangerous  rival  in  Charles  Grounod. 

mver  were  two  writers  so  distinct;  but  Verdi 
must  be  placed  far  below  Gounod,  the  latter  aiming 
at  a  much  higher  and  more  correct  standard.  Both, 
too,  have  a  mannerism  as  distinct  as  that  of  Men¬ 
delssohn,  working  always  in  the  same  forms  and  pat¬ 
terns.  Gounod  must  be  placed  higher,  on  the 
ground  of  more  classical  and  finish^  treatment, 
and  appealing  to  higher  and  more  exquisite  pas¬ 
sions.  GounM  could  not  paint  the  tumultuous  and 
gorgeous  emotions  which  Verdi  chooses  for  his  sto¬ 
ries  ;  but  it  b  to  be  very  much  feared  that  Gounod 
will  be  known  too  as  the  author  of  but  a  single 
opera.  He  b  too  good  for  the  vulgar.  Years  and 
years  ago,  when  the  accomplbhed  musical  critic  of 
the  Athenasum  was  vainly  striving  to  get  a  hearing 
for  one  whom  he  justly  considered  to  be  the  fore¬ 
most  of  liviim  musicians,  wandering  one  night  Into 
the  French  Th^tre  Lyriijue,  the  writer  found  the 
first  scene  of  Molihre’s  Medecin  commencing.  Thb 
had  been  made  into  an  operetta ;  and  the  delicious 
music,  matching  the  hue  and  no  less  delicious  humor 
of  the  piece  in  its  quaintness  and  fashion,  its  old  sim¬ 
plicity  and  breadth,  without  at  the  same  time  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  affectation  which  can  imitate  the  tricks 
of  old  fashion ;  the  sly  irony  and  jpompousness,  the 
fun,  and  yet  the  Gluck-like  stiffness,  —  all  these 
made  up  a  combination  that  was  startling  for  its 
na>'elty  and  genius.  Looking  at  the  bills,  1  found 
it  was  by  a  tolerably  obscure  “  Ch.  Gounod,”  author 
of  many  operas  that  had  fkiled.  That  delightful 
piece  was  imported  recently,  cut  into  Englbh  shape, 
but  scarcely  ^  did.”  It  wanted  the  heaven-born 
French  acting,  the  admirable  getting  up,  and  the 
almost  perfect  direction  of  the  Lyrique.  At  that 
same  theatre  I  came  on  the  sixtieth  or  seventieth 
night  of  what  ?  —  the  old  “  pigtail  ”  opera  of  Mo¬ 
zart,  the  Nozze  de  Figaro,  admired  of  all  musicians. 
The  house  was  crammed  to  bursting ;  and  as  it  was 
to  be  the  last  night  of  staying  In  Faris,  I  was,  as  a 
matter  of  favor,  found  a  seat  in  the  top  gallery,  and 
from  that  high  eerie  heard  the  most  aeughtful  and 
incomparable  performance  of  that  gay  opera  that 
could  M  conceived.  It  was  perfect.  Ugalde,  Saxe 
and  the  charming  Carvalho ;  the  bloom,  the  light¬ 
ness  of  touch  were  indescribable,  the  relbh  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  audience  as  welcome.  Thb,  of 
course,  from  our  volatile  neighbors,  as  we  are  fond 
of  calling  them.  But,  from  their  commercial  and 
money-getting  tastes,  from  theb  engineering  and 
building  woru,  they  seem  to  be  growing  about  as 
■olid  as  ourselves.  That  run  went  on  for  close  upon 
a  hundred  nights.  Later  the  opera  was  revived  at 
one  of  the  London  theatres,  and  was  played  about 
three  times ;  but  no  one  cared  for  it,  and,  in  truth, 
it  seemed  a  different  t^iera.  Sappho  and  Mirella, 
Qoimod’s  other  operas,  have  all  enjoyed  only  the 


unsatbfactory  compliment  of  “  a  success  of  esteem,” 
though  the  delicious  dance-nuisic  in  the  first  is  at 
the  very  top  of  that  richest  and  most  elegant  de¬ 
partment  of  composition, —  a  department  the  most 
fascinating,  which  the  high  names  of  Meyerbeer,  Au- 
ber,  and  Mendelssohn  have  adorned.  Mirella  failed 
through  its  story,  —  too  delicate  and  poetical,  too 
much  of  an  abstraction  to  be  clothed  in  the  some¬ 
what  coarse  dress  of  stage  conventionality.  It  Is 
more  a  poem,  a  dream,  but  with  a  local  color,  with 
the  very  scent  of  the  vines,  the  hot  sun  of  the  south, 
and  the  primitive  quaintness  of  the  peasants.  This 
it  is  that  shows  the  boundless  power  of  music,  which 
can  picture  anything,  and  convey  any  emotion  and 
tone  of  human  nature.  Faust  is  therefore  likely  to 
be  hb  one  opera.  The  new  Romeo  and  Juliet  gives 
us  the  gardens  of  Verona  and  the  distinct  Italian 
coloring,  the  delicate  bloom  of  Shakespeare’s  story, 
and  all  the  charm  and  bouquet  of  that  delightful  play, 
but  seems  to  be  a  failure.  And  though  it  may  be 
held,  with  Charles  Lamb,  that  these  Shakespearian 
characters  and  stories  are  too  celestial,  too  spiritual, 
to  be  vulgarized  by  representation  or  to  be  dwarfed 
down  to  concrete  reality,  still  Gounod’s  music,  so 
faithful,  so  spiritual,  would  seem  to  be  the  true  me¬ 
dium,  half  celestial,  half  earthly,  by  which  the  di¬ 
vine  Shakespeare  shall  be  interpret^. 

Who  that  has  Ibtened  to  Faust  but  has  brought 
away  a  sense  of  having  assbted  at  that  awful  mystify 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ?  The  air  seems  charged  with 
the  strange  spirits  of  evil,  with  that  wild  mixture  of 
cathedral  music  —  the  rolling  organ,  the  cries  of 
demons,  the  soil  breath  of  flowers  from  the  garden, 
the  simple  voices  of  German  burghers.  All  this 
seems  embodied  in  the  strange  weird  prelude,  which 
stirs  us  with  a  faint  frisson,  as  it  commences. 
Almost  every  bar  of  this  wonderftil  opera  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  ;  over  all  its  tenderness  hangs  a  sense,  as  it 
were,  of  coming  evil  and  gloom.  Everything  is  ap¬ 
propriate.  Everything  Is  unconventional.  He  has 
discovered  new  shapes  and  phrases,  and  the  narrative 
parts,  as  they  may  be  call^,  where  the  old  bald  re¬ 
citatives  woMd  have  halted  on,  are  full  of  the  most 
charming  witching  grace  and  variety.  His  orches¬ 
tration,  Its  wit,  picmancy,  and  clo<]uence,  it  would 
be  vain  to  praise.  It  is  impossible  to  put  anything 
beside  the  two  duets  of  Faust  and  Marguerite  for 
originality  and  grace  —  fbr  the  grace  and  love  of 
the  one,  the  gathering  despair  and  pa-sslon  of  the 
other.  The  Kermesse  scene,  so  full  of  variety  and 
good  classical  work  ;  the  now  hackneyed  valse,  yet . 
so  graceful  and  ever  welcome ;  the  delicious  jewel 
song,  wrought  in  a  very  pate  tendre  of  music,  grace¬ 
ful  as  Greuze  or  Watteau,  full  of  the  daintiest  flut¬ 
tering  ;  the  garden  scene,  when  the  flowers  open 
their  petab,  and  we  smell  their  perfume,  and  where 
the  balmy  air  seems  to  float  across ;  the  tremendous 
scene  in  the  cathedral,  with  the  organ  rolling  afar 
off,  and  the  cries  of  the  demons  mixing  with  the 
psalms  of  the  monks ;  —  these  are  but  a  tithe  of  the 
beauties  of  this  matchless  opera,  of  which  it  is  mel¬ 
ancholy  to  think  not  a  single  stave  could  have  been 
produced  by  an  Englishman,  or  even  an  Italian.  It 
18  all  music  ;  there  is  no  accompaniment  in  the  old 
conventional  sense,  the  four  light  notes,  pizzicalto  a 
la  Donizetti,  and  even  Verdi.  All  is  the  opera,  and 
the  leading  music  travels  on  as  much  in  the  orchestra 
as  on  the  stage.  It  may  be  heard  again  and  agaun, 
and  new  beauties  will  be  always  revealing  them¬ 
selves.  The  amateur,  however,  should  xcep  it 
sacred  from  being  “hacked”  in  private  perform¬ 
ances.  The  full  tenue  of  grand  performance  on  the 
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■tage  ia  what  it  requires.  Yet  in  this  oountn  we  do 
not  know  all  its  beauties.  There  is  the  Walpoigia 
act,  always  giren  in  Germany,  but  left  out  in  Englai^ ; 
and  the  exquisite  tenor  song,  “  Versar  nel  mio  cor,” 
full  of  beauty  and  passion  and  color,  welcome  when 
sung  tenderly  by  a  soft,  feeling  roice  at  a  piano. 

Welcome  now  to  the  delightful  Auber,  like  Kitty 
ever  fair  and  young,  who  gives  us  music  like  cham¬ 
pagne,  ~  bright,  sparkling,  wholesome.  He  indeed 
stands  alone.  No  one  comes  near  him.  Some  have 
talked  of  his  music  as  light,  but  it  is  merely  the 
lightness  which  sheer  grace  and  elegance  imparts. 
Spirit  is  the  great  characteristic  of  his  music  ;  noth¬ 
ing  flags  with  him.  It  is  seen  to  trot  gayly  along  the 
road,  and  his  accompaniment,  light  as  a  feather, 
is  the  perfection  of  accompaniment,  and  can  be 
brought  out  on  even  a  small  Wnd.  There  is  perfect 
freedom  and  eloquence  in  his  writing :  it  has  the 
elegance  of  his  own  French  comedy.  His  gayest 
airs  have  at  times  a  kind  of  plaintive  tone,  not  a  bad 
foil,  even  in  the  merriest  music.  His  notes  and 
phrases  have  a  delightful  mannerism  of  tlieir  own, 
and,  above  all,  are  clear  as  a  bell,  healthy  as  the 
open  air.  It  is  music  that  will  never  die.  Military 
biuidH  yet  unformed  shall  be  playing  the  overtures 
to  Mataniello,  to  Fra  Diauoio,  and  to  the  ever- 
blooming  Diamatm  de  la  Couronne.  A  performance 
of  the  Domino  Noir  by  Frenchmen  and  French¬ 
women  is  the  perfection  of  elegance.  The  story  is 
piquant  and  gay,  and  is  matched  by  music  as 
piquant.  What  a  Iwlero !  So  with  Le  part  de  diable. 
So  with  the  thousand-and-one  mrs  of  his  that  drift 
about,  whether  selection  played  by  bands,  or  a  little 
air  sung  at  the  piano,  from  Manon  Lescant.  In  the 
latter  there  is  a  “  laughing  song,”  —  a  trifle,  but  the 
perfection  of  elegant  trifling,  “  e'est  I’histoire  amou- 
reuse.”  The  most  gratifying  homage  for  this  famoas 
.veteran  and  most  welcome  to  all  his  admirers  was  to 
hear  his  gay  inarch  bearing  away  the  palm,  beyond 
dispute,  from  a  laborious  and  tremendous  'business 
of  Meyerbeer ;  and  long  may  he  bloom  and  flourish ! 

After  these  giants  come  the  rank  and  file.  From 
all  corners  rise  pleasant  harmonies.  The  choice  is 
almost  distracting.  We  know  not  and  have  never 
explored  the  vast  fields  of  music.  There  are  Italian 
writers  by  the  score,  gay,  brisk,  and  inspiring, — 
Ricci,  Petrella,  Rossi,  and  a  host  more.  Now  and 
again  we  hear  a  bolero  out  of  some  of  these  obscure 
little  operas  played  at  Bologna  or  Vienna,  and  are 
delight^  at  its  unbounded  fancy  and  gayety,  and 
should  wish  heartily  to  know  more.  The  Crispino, 
sung  so  delightfully  last  year,  and  setting  heads  and 
feet  beating,  shows  us  what  a  rich  lode  is  here.  We 
travel  through  Germany,  and  of  a  night  look  in  at 
the  little  dull  and  rather  mouldy  theatre  of  a  small 
town,  and  hear  Czar  and  Zimmerman,  the  Nacht- 
lager  in  Granada,  and  many  mure,  all  popular,  and 
scarcely  heard  of  by  our  pubbe.  We  have  yet  to 
be  presented  to  Wagner,  the  ultra-romantic  mu¬ 
sician,  who  by  his  own  folly,  his  crude,  raw,  and 
terrible  spasms  of  discordant  music,  has  destroyed 
all  chance  of  his  own  popularity.  Yet  he  is  a  mu¬ 
sician,  original,  full  of  a  romantic  and  medieval 
passion,  of  new  phrases,  and  a  fervent  maimer 
quite  apart* 

So  with  France.  There  flourishes  Grisar  with  his 


*  Th*  Bosiokl  raader,  who  would  wioh  t*  have  a  Ikir  apeciiDen  of 
thii  writer,  tbould  not  go  to  hear  one  of  hia  operas,  hat  shoald  lis¬ 
ten  to  a  selection,  as  played  by  a  military  band  ;  be  will  then 
wwider  that  soeh  a  eompoMr  should  have  been  overlooked.  Or  let 
him  send  to  Messrs.  £wer  for  the  overtore  to  UthtnyriH  arranged 
as  a  duet,  or  for  Cramer’s  selection  from  the  Fliegtnde  Hdl- 


“  Boh  aoir,  Signor  Pantalon  I "  and  the  farcical 
Offenbach ;  Berlios,  with  the  tropical  PerU  de  Brd- 
sil,  with  its  pretty  and  languishing  tenor  pastoral, 
and  his  Herculaneum,  ambitious  in  spirit,  with  daiu- 
ty  plums  scattered  through  it.  For  charming  tune¬ 
ful  music  we  can  hear  an  opera  of  Victor  Mannf ; 
now  and  again  can  step  into  the  Grand  Opera, 
where  one  <fl'  Hal^vy’s  pompous  faetueux  (qieras.  La 
Heine  de  Ckgpre,  with  its  five  acts  of  processions, 
finales,  and  choruses,  moves  on  solemnly  till  mid¬ 
night.  At  Lyons  or  Marseilles  we  hear  a  reprue,  the 
delightful  Pre  aux  Clerct  of  Herold,  whose  wonder¬ 
ful  and  dashing  Zampa  overture  will  be  played  to 
the  crack  of  doom ;  or  the  Juive  ;  or  the  charming 
and  coquettish  Poetiilon  de  Longuimeau. 

Now  we  see  the  grand  and  solid  and  yet  romantic 
Mendelssohn  abanmm  hia  severe  Scriptural  stories 
and  come  down  to  the  footlights.  One  oi  the  gay¬ 
est  and  most  tuneful  little  operas,  fiirnishing  an 
hour’s  charming  entertainment,  is  the  Son  and 
Stranger.  There  the  village  tone  is  perfect,  and 
there  is  a  little  undercurrent  of  seriousness  and  so¬ 
lemnity  quite  in  keeping.  There  is  a  trio  admiraUe 
for  spirit  and  dramatic  effect  The  wlnfle  was  thrown 
off  as  a  sketch  ;  and  yet  how  infinitely  more  charac¬ 
teristic  than  his  ambitious  fragment  the  grand  opera 
Lorelei  !  As  for  Elijah,  and  its  solemn  and  massive 
progress  of  three  or  four  hours,  it  is  fine  and  over- 
whmming ;  but  the  “  shape  ”  eff  oratorio  is  a  mistake, 
and  it  is  in  truth  hut  a  mutilated  distortion  of  the 
opera  to  suit  particular  tastes. 

Now  we  see  a  cap  with  a  gold  band  and  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  joyous  peasants,  a  wonderful  four-post  bed 
and  a  water-wheel,  and  know  the  Sonnambula 
(most  true  and  delightful  of  all  known  operas)  —  its 
clear,  tuneful  melodies  and  familiar  music  —  music 
fresh  and  cool  as  a  clear  summer  ei^ning,  as  wel¬ 
come  as  the  breeze,  and  for  its  perfect  nature  and 
spontaneousness  the  very  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ”  of 
operas.  Hackneyed,  it  never  tires;  and  the  very 
sound  of  the  first  chorus  m.akes  us  feel  as  joyous  as 
the  villagers  wish  us  to  think  they  are.  What  a 
richness  and  abundance !  —  no  “  padding  ”  or  man¬ 
ufacture  there.  Everything  in  it  is  good.  So  with 
Norma,  —  bating  alwaj-s  its  inevitable  “  Deb  conte” 
and  “  Si  fine  allore,”  the  first  sounds  of  which  send 
one  rushing  from  die  theatre,  or  at  least  from  the 
drawing-room.  Yet  for  the  rest,  how  fine,  how 
glowing,  how  appropriate,  down  to  th«  groves  and 
iutar  and  the  Druids  in  white  flannel,  whom  we  do 
not  at  all  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at!  And,  alas,  the 
unapproached  Grisi  herself  cutting  the  vervain. 

The  Puritani,  as  an  opera,  has  no  special  tone, 
though  full  of  fine  music ;  and  tlie  story  is  dull. 
Will  Donizetti  ever  obtain  all  the  credit  he  de¬ 
serves  ?  He  was,  musically,  no  one’s  enemy  but  his 
own.  Who  would  suppose  that  the  flippant  trifles 
he  “  knocked  off  ”  as  “  pot-boilers  ”  could  come  from 
the  same  soul  as  Lucia  J  There  is  a  grandeur  and 
solidity  about  that  music  which  is  surprising.  The 
music  is  as  sombre  as  the  story.  There  is  no  hurry, 
no  scrambling ;  everything  is  worked  up  steadily 
and  solidly  and  with  immense  dramatic  effect.  What 
charming  and  graceful  arias  for  the  soprano  I  so 
showy  and  elegant,  —  as  in  the  air  accompanied  by 
flute,  —  and  yet  so  unartificial.  What  finales  of 
passion  and  defiance  I  And,  above  all,  what  a  field 
lor  the  pathetic  tenor  1  whose  last  scene  in  the 
churchyard  —  hackneyed  as  it  has  been  —  will  al¬ 
ways  be  welcome,  aiid  is  unapproached  in  feeling 
and  beauty,  though  the  boms  tctU  show  signs  of  dis¬ 
tress  in  the  symphony.  Somehow,  nothing  that  is 
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now  written  seems  to  have  the  hold  on  pnblic  taste 
that  music  of  that  kind  had.  Rossini,  and  his  Bar- 
biere,  Tancredi,  Gazza  Ladra,  and  William  Tell, 
seem  in  the  distance  like  recollections  of  ipreat  his¬ 
torical  five-act  plays,  —  fine  and  flourishing,  yet 
without  much  that  touches.  The  singing-lesson  in 
the  Barbiere,  with  its  wearisome  Italian  btiffo  work, 
which  people  laugh  at  without  understanding,  will 
intrude.  The  Semiramide  u  a  tremendous  busi¬ 
ness, —  cold  and  fatiguing.  This  is  profane  and 
irreverent;  but  we  are  taking  the  popular  view. 
And, — shall  we  dare  to  whisper  it?  —  even  the 
grand  work,  his  “  immortal  ck^-d’ceuvre,"  as  the 
opera  programmes  announce  it,  Don  Giovanni,  is  a 
serious  and  solemn  business,  a  study,  —  like  reading 
a  classic.  The  story  is  cruelly  against  it. 

More  grateful  and  less  ambitious,  but  absolutely 
perfect  in  its  way,  comes  the  delicately  tender  and 
melodious  Dinorah.  Absolutely  redolent  of  French 
peasant-life,  exquisite  in  tone,  story,  and  treatment. 
It  is  like  a  sweet  dream ;  it  breathes  the  innocence, 
the  rustici^,  the  amiable  superstition  of  a  pastoral 
district.  The  recovery  of  Dinorah’s  senses,  the  be¬ 
witching  music  that  attends  it,  the  march  and  vil¬ 
lage  procession,  m  io  the  very  heart,  and  make  us 
regret  wistfully  that  it  was  only  at  the  close  of  his 
life  Meyerbeer  was  awakening  to  his  true  vein,  and 
was  bidding  adieu  to  his  broken  and  rugged  mel¬ 
odies,  his  tremendous  fanfares,  his  hurricanes  of 
finales. 

But  the  list  is  endless.  Our  neighbors  abound  to 
luxuriance.  They  have  a  more  genuine  taste  for 
mu.«ic.  They  have  their  opera  in  every  town,  sup¬ 
ported  chiefly  by  the  cheap  galleries  and  pit.  Has 
Manchester,  or  Glasgow,  or  Belfast,  or  even  Dublin 
or  Edinburgh  an  opera  en  pennanence  1  This  is  a 
significant  question  when  we  think  of  contrasts. 


JACK  THE  GIANT-KILLER 

BY  MISS  THACKERAY, 

ACTBOB  or  “THB  TILLAQl  OS  THS  CUFT,"  BTC. 

CHAPTER  IV.  —  JACK  GOES  TO  SLEEP  IN  THE  WOOD. 

Featherston  Yicaraoe  was  a  quaint,  dreary, 
silent  old  baked  block  of  bricks  and  stucco,  stand¬ 
ing  on  one  of  those  low  Lincolnshire  hillocks,  —  I 
do  not  knoVr  the  name  for  them.  They  are  not 
hills,  but  mounds ;  they  have  no  shape  or  individu¬ 
ality,  but  they  roll  in  on  every  side ;  they  enclose 
the  horizon ;  they  stop  the  currents  of  fresh  air ; 
they  give  no  feature  to  the  foreground.  There  was 
no  reason  why  the  vicarage  should  have  been  built 
upon  this  one,  more  than  upon  any  other,  of  the 
monotonous  waves  of  the  dry  ocean  of  land  which 
spreads  and  spreads  about  Featherston,  unchanging 
in  its  monotonous  line.  To  look  from  the  upper 
windows  of  the  vicarage  is  like  looking  out  at  sea, 
with  nothing  but  the  horizon  to  watch,  —  a  dull 
sand  and  dust  horizon,  with  monotonous  waves  and 
lines  that  do  not  even  change  or  blend  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 

Anne  was  delighted  with  the  place  when  she 
first  came.  Of  course  it  was  not  to  compare  with 
Sandaea  for  pleasantness  and  freshness,  but  the 
society  was  infinitely  better.  Not  all  the  lodging- 
houses  at  Sandaea  could  supply  such  an  eligible 
circle  of  acquaintances  as  that  which  came  drivin? 
up  day  after  day  to  the  vicarage  door.  The  car¬ 
nages,  after  depositing  their  ownem,  would  go 
ch^ping  up  the  road  to  the  little  tavern  of  “  The 


Five  Horseshoes,”  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  in 
search  of  hay  and  beer  for  the  horses  and  men. 
Anne  in  one  afternoon  entertained  two  honorables, 
a  countess,  and  two  Lady  Louisas.  The  countess 
was  Lady  Kidderminster  and  one  of  the  Lady 
lAiuiaas  was  her  daughter.  The  other  was  a  nice 
old  maid,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Myles,  and  she  told  Mrs. 
Trevithic  something  more  of  poor  Mary  Myles’s 
married  life  than  Anne  had  ever  known  before. 

“  It  is  very  distressing,”  said  Anne,  with  a  lady¬ 
like  volubility,  as  she  walked  across  the  lawn  with 
her  guest  to  the  carriage,  “when  married  people 
do  not  get  on  comfortably  together.  Depend  upon 
it,  there  are  generally  faults  on  both  sides.  I  dare 
say  it  is  very  uncharitable  of  me,  but  I  generally 
think  the  woman  is  to  blame  when  things  go 
wrong,”  said  Anne,  with  a  little  conscious  smirk. 
“  Of  course  we  must  be  content  to  give  up  some 
things  when  we  marry.  Sandsea  was  far' pleasanter 
than  this  as  a  residence ;  but  where  my  husband’s 
interests  were  concerned.  Lady  Louisa,  1  did  not 
hesitate.  I  hope  to  get  this  into  some  order  in 
time,  as  soon  as  I  can  persuade  Mr.  Trevithic.” 

“  You  were  quite  right,  quite  right,”  said  Lady 
Louisa,  looking  round  approvingly  at  the  grass- 
grown  walks  and  straggling  h^ges.  “  Although 
Mary  is  my  own  cousin,  I  always  felt  that  she  cud 
not  understand  poor  Tom.  Of  course  he  had  his 
little  fidgety  ways,  like  the  rest  of  us.” 

(Mary  had  never  described  her  husband’s  little 
fidgety  ways  to  anybody  at  much  length,  and  if 
brandy  and  blows  and  oatlis  were  among  them, 
these  trifles  were  forgotten  now  that  Tom  was 
respectably  Interred  in  the  family  vault  and  be¬ 
yond  reproaches.) 

Lady  Louisa  went  away  favorably  impressed  by 
young  Mrs.  Trevithic’s  g(^  sense  and  high-mind¬ 
edness.  Anne,  too,  was  very  much  pleased  with 
her  afternoon.  She  went  and  todk  a  complacent 
turn  in  her  garden  after  the  old  lady’s  departure. 
She  hardly  knew  where  the  little  paths  led  to  as 
yet,  nor  the  look  of  the  friiit-walls  and  of  the  twigs 
against  the  sky,  as  people'  do  who  have  well  paera 
their  garden-walks  in  run,  wind,  and  sunshine,  in 
spirits  and  disquiet,  at  odd  times  and  sad  times  and 
happy  ones.  It  was  all  new  to  Mrs.  Trevithic,  and 
she  glanced  about  as  she  went,  planning  a  rose-tree 
here,  a  creeper  there,  a  clearance  among  the  lau¬ 
rels.  “  I  must  let  in  a  peep  of  the  church  through 
that  elm-clump,  and  plant  some  fuchsias  along  that 
bank,”  she  thought  (Anne  was  fond  of  fuchsias.) 
And  John  must  give  me  a  hen-house.  The  cook 
can  attend  to  It  The  place  looks  melancholy  and 
neglected  without  any  animals  about;  we  must 
certainly  buy  a  pig.  What  a  very  delightful  per¬ 
son  Lady  Kidderminster  is ;  she  asked  me  what 
sort  of  carriage  we  meant  to  keep,  —  I  should  think 
with  economy  we  miffkt  manage  a  pair.  I  shall 
et  John  to  leave  everything  of  that  sort  to  me. 
shall  give  him  so  much  for  his  piocket-money  and 
charities,  and  do  the  very  best  I  can  with  the 
rest.  And  Anne  sincerely  meant  it  when  she 
made  this  determination,  and  walked  along  better 
pleased  than  ever,  feeling  that  with  her  hand  to 
pilot  it  along  the  tortuous  way  their  ship  could  not 
run  aground,  but  would  come  straight  and  swift 
into  the  haven  of  country  society,  for  which  they 
were  making,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  prancing 
horses,  and  a  riding  horse  possibly  for  John.  And 
'«M‘ing  her  husband  coming  through  the  gate  and 
crossing  the  rloping  lawn,  Anne  hurried  to  meet 
him  with  glowing  j,iiik  cheeks  and  tips  to  her  eye- 
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lids  and  nose,  eager  to  tell  him  her  schemes  and 
adventnrcs. 

Trevithic  himself  had  come  home  tired  and  dis¬ 
pirited,  and  he  could  scarcely  listen  to  his  wife’s 
chirrups  with  very  great  sympathy  or  encourage¬ 
ment. 

“  Lady  Kidderminster  wishes  us  to  set  up  a  car¬ 
riage  and  a  pair  of  horses !  ”  Poor  Trevithic  cried 
out  aghast,  “  Why,  my  dear  Anne,  you  must  be  — 
must  1^  . . . .  What  do  you  imagine  our  income  to 
be?” 

“  I  know  very  well  what  it  is,”  Anne  said  with  a 
nod  ;  “  better  than  you  do,  sir.  With  care  and  econ¬ 
omy  a  very  great  deal  is  to  be  done.  Leave  every¬ 
thing  to  me  and  don’t  trouble  your  foolish  old 
head.” 

“  But,  my  dear,  you  must  listen  for  one  minute,” 
Tiwithic  said.  “  One  thousand  a  year  is  not  limit¬ 
less.  There  are  calls  and  drains  upon  our  incom¬ 
ings  —  ” 

“  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about,  John,”  said  his  wife,  gravely.  “  For  one 
thing,  I  have  been  thinking  that  your  mother  has  a 
very  comfortable  income  of  her  own,”  Anne  said, 
“  and  I  am  sure  she  would  gladly  .  .  . 

”  I  have  no  doubt  she  would,”  Trevithic  inter¬ 
rupted,  looking  full  in  his  wife’s  face,  “  and  that  is 
the-  rcivson  that  I  desire  that  the  subject  may  never 
be  alluded  to  again,  either  to  her  or  to  me.  lie 
looked  so  decided  and  stem,  and  his  gray  eagle  eyes 
ojH'iied  wide  in  a  way  his  wife  knew  that  meant  no 
denial.  Vexed  as  she  was,  she  could  not  help  a  mo¬ 
mentary  womanly  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  un¬ 
daunted  and  decided  rule  of  the  governor  of  this 
small  kingdom  in  which  she  was  vicegerent ;  she  felt 
a  certain  pride  in  her  husband,  not  in  what  was  best 
in  his  temper  and  heart,  but  in  the  outward  signs 
that  ary  one  might  read.  His  good  looks,  his  manly 
bearing,  his  determination,  before  which  she  had  to 
give  way  again  and  again,  impressed  her  odilly  :  she 
followeil  him  with  her  eyes  as  he  walked  away  into 
the  house,  and  went  on  with  her  calculations  as  she 
still  paced  the  gravel  path,  deteraiining  to  come 
back  secretly  to  the  charge,  as  was  her  way,  from 
another  direction,  and  failing  again,  only  to  ponder 
upon  a  fresh  attack. 

And  meanwhile  Anne  was  tolerably  happy  trim¬ 
ming  her  rose-trees,  and  arranging  and  rearranging 
the  furniture,  visiting  at  the  big  houses,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  with  her  iriends,  and  playing  on  the  piano, 
and,  with  her  baby,  in  time,  when  it  came  to  live 
with  them  in  the  vicarage.  Trevithic  was  tolerably 
miserable,  fuming  and  coasuming  his  days  in  a  rest¬ 
less,  impatient  search  for  the  treasures  w|iich  did  not 
exist  in  the  arid  fields  and  lanes  round  the  vicarage. 
He  certainly  discovered  a  few  well-to-do  farmers 
riding  about  their  enclosures  on  their  rough  horses, 
and  responding  with  surly  nods  to  his  good-humored 
advances ;  a  few  old  women  selling  lollipops  in  their 
tidy  front  kitchens,  shining  ]>ots  and  pans,  starch 
caps,  the  very  pictures  of  respectability ;  little  tidy 
children  trotting  to  school  along  the  lanes,  hand  in 
hand,  with  all  the  strings  on  their  pinafores,  and 
hard-working  mothers  scrubbing  their  parlors,  or 
hanging  out  their  linen  to  dry.  The  cottages  were 
few  and  far  between,  for  the  farmers  farmed  im¬ 
mense  territories ;  the  Laborers  were  out  in  the  fields 
at  sunrise,  and  toiled  all  day,  and  staggered  home 
worn  out  and  stupefied  at  night ;  the  little  pinafores 
released  from  school  at  midday,  would  trot  along  the 
furrows  with  their  fathers’  and  brothers’  dinners  tied 
up  in  bundles,  and  drop  little  frightened  courtesies 


along  the  hedges  when  they  met  the  vicar  on  his 
rounds.  Dreary,  .dusty  rounds  they  were,  —  illimit¬ 
able  circles.  The  country-folks  did  not  want  his 
sermons,  they  were  too  stupid  to  understand  what 
he  said,  they  were  too  aimless  and  dispirited.  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer’s  sleep  lasted  exactly  three  years  in 
Trevithic’s  case,  during  which  the  time  did  not  pass, 
it  only  ceased  to  be.  Once  old  Mr.  Bellingham  paid 
them  a  visit,  and  once  Mrs.  Trevithic,  senior,  ar¬ 
rived  with  her  cap-boxes,  and  then  everything  again 
went  on  as  usual,  until  Dulcie  came  to  live  with  her 
father  and  mother  in  the  old  sun-baked,  wasp- 
haunted  place. 

Dulcie  was  a  little  portable  almanac  to  mark  the 
time  tor  both  of  them,  and  the  seasons  and  the  hour 
of  the  day,  something  in  this  fashion,  — 

Six  months  and  Dmcie  began  to  crawl  across  the 
druggeted  floor  of  her  father’s  study ;  nine  months  to 
crow  and  hold  out  her  arms ;  a  year  must  have  gone 
by,  for  Dulcie  was  making  sweet  inarticulate  chat- 
terings  and  warblings,  which  changed  into  words  by 
degrees,  —  wonderful  words  of  love  and  content  and 
rect^nition,  after  her  tiny  life-long  silence.  Dulcie’s 
clock  marked  the  time  of  day  something  in  this  fash¬ 
ion:  — 

Dulcie’s  breakfast  o’clock. 

Dulcie’s  walk  in  the  garden  o’clock. 

Dulcie’s  dinner  o’clock. 

Dulcie’s  bedtime  o’clock,  &c. 

All  the  tenderness  of  Jack’s  heart  was  Dulcie’s. 
Her  little  fat  fingers  would  come  tapping  and 
scratching  at  his  study-door  long  before  she  could 
walk.  She  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him,  as 
her  mother  was  sometimes.  She  did  not  care  for 
his  sad  moods,  nor  sympathize  with  his  ambitions,  or 
understand  the  pangs  and  pains  he  .suffered,  the  re¬ 
grets  and  wounded  vanities  and  aspirations.  Was 
time  passing,  was  he  wasting  his  youth  and  strength 
in  that  forlorn  and  stagnant  Lincolnshire  fen  ? 
What  was  it  to  her?  Little  Dulcie  thought  that 
when  he  crossed  his  legs  and  danced  her  on  his  foot, 
her  papa  was  fulfilling  all  the  highest  duties  of  life  ; 
and  when  she  let  him  kiss  her  soft  cheek,  it  did  not 
oRcur  to  her  that  every  wish  of  her  heart  was  not 
gratified.  Hard-hearted,  unsympathetic,  trustful, 
and  appealing  little  comforter  and  companion ! 
Whatever  it  might  be  to  Anne,  not  even  Lady 
Kidderminster’s  society  soothed  and  comforted  Jack 
as  Dulcie’s  did.  This  small  Egyptian  was  a  hard 
task-mistress,  for  she  gave  him  bricks  to  make  with¬ 
out  any  straw,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  a  land  of 
bondage ;  but  for  her  he  would  have  thrown  up'  the 
work  th<at  was  so  insufficient  for  him,  and  crossed 
the  Red  Sea,  and  chanced  the  fortunes  of  life ;  but 
with  Dulcie  and  her  mother  hanging  to  the  skirts  of 
his  long  black  clerical  coat,  how  could  he  go  ? 
Ought  he  to  go  ?  £  400  a  year  is  a  large  sum  to  get 
together,  but  a  small  one  to  provide  for  three  peo¬ 
ple,  —  so  long  as  a  leg  of  mutton  costs  seven  shil¬ 
lings,  and  there  are  but  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound 
and  365  days  in  the  year. 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  afternoon,  the  dust  was  lying 
thick  upon  the  lanes,  on  the  country  roads,  that 
went  creeping  away  white  in  the  glare  to  this  and 
that  distant  sleepy  hollow.  The  leaves  in  the 
hedges  were  hanging  upon  their  stalks  ;  the  convol¬ 
vuluses  and  blackberries  droop*-*!  their  heads  be¬ 
neath  the  clouds  that  rose  from  the  wreaths  and 
piles  of  dust  along  the  way.  Four  o’clock  was 
striking  from  the  steejde,  and  i-clmiug  thningh  the 
hot,  still  air;  nobody  was  to  be  seen,  except  one 
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distant  figure  crossing  a  stubble-field ;  the  vicarage 
windows  were  close  shuttered,  but  the  gate  was  on 
the  latch,  and  the  big  dc^  had  just  sauntered  lazily 
through.  Anne  heard  the  clock  strike  from  her 
darkened  bedroom,  where  she  was  lying  upon  the 
sofa  resting.  Dulcie  playing  in  her  nursery  counted 
the  strokes.  “  Tebben,  two,  one ;  nooner  one,”  that 
was  how  she  counted.  John  heard  the  clock  strike 
as  he  was  crossing  the  dismal  stubble-field ;  every¬ 
thing  else  was  silent.  Two  butterflies  went  flitting 
before  him  in  the  desolate  glare.  It  was  all  so  still, 
so  dreary,  and  feverish,  that  he  tried  to  escape  into 
a  shadier  field,  and  to  force  his  way  through  a  gap 
in  the  parched  hedge  regardless  of  Farmer  Burr’s 
fences  and  restrictions. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  there  was  a 
smaller  field,  a  hollow  with  long  grasses  and  nut 
hedges  and  a  little  shade,  and  a  ditch  over  which 
Trevithic  sprang  with  some  remnant  of  youthful 
spirit.  He  sprang,  breaking  through  the  briers  and 
countless  twigs  and  limp  wreathed  leaves,  making  a 
foot-standing  for  himself  among  the  lank  grasses  and 
dull  autumn  flowers  on  the  other  side,  and  as  he 
sprang  he  caught  a  sight  of  something  lying  in  the 
ditch,  something  with lialf-open  lips  and  dim  glazed 
eyes,  tumeil  upwards  under  the  crossing  diamond 
network  of  the  shadow  and  light  of  the  briers. 

What  was  this  that  was  quite  still,  quite  inani¬ 
mate,  lying  in  the  sultry  glow  of  the  autumn  day  ? 
Jack  turned  a  little  sick,  and  leapt  back  down 
among  the  dead  leaves,  and  stooped  over  a  wan, 
helpless  figure  lying  there  motionless  and  ghastly, 
with  its  head  sunk  back  in  the  dust  and  tangled 
weeds.  It  was  only  a  worn,  and  miserable-looking 
old  man,  whose  meek,  starved,  weary  face  was  up¬ 
turned  to  the  sky,  whose  wan  lips  were  drawn  apart, 
and  whose  thin  hands  were  clutching  at  the  weeds. 
Jack  gently  tried  to  loosen  the  clutch,  and  the  poor 
fingers  gave  way  in  an  instant  and  fell  helplessly 
among  the  grasses,  frightening  a  field-mouse  back 
into  its  hole.  But  this  helpless,  loose  fall  first  gave 
Trevithic  some  idea  of  life  in  the  hopeless  figure, 
for  all  its  wan,  rigid  lines.  He  put  his  hand  under 
the  rags  which  covered  the  breast.  Tliere  was  no 
pulse  at  first,  but  presently  the  heart  just  fluttered, 
and  a  little  color  came  into  the  pale  face,  and  there 
was  a  long  sigh,  and  then  the  glazed  eyes  closed. 

John  set  to  work  to  rub  the  cold  hands  and  the  stifl* 
body.  It  was  all  he  could  do,  for  people  don’t  walk 
about  with  bottles  of  brandy  and  blankets  in  their 
pockets ;  but  he  rubbed  and  rubbed,  and  some  of 
the  magnetism  of  his  own  vigorous  existence  seemed 
to  enter  into  the  poor  soul  at  his  knees,  and  imuther 
faint  flush  of  life  came  into  the  face,  and  the  eyes 
opened  this  time  naturally  and  bright,  and  the 
figure  pointed  faintly  to  its  lips.  Jack  understood, 
and  he  nodded ;  gave  a  tug  to  the  man’s  shoulders, 
and  propped  him  up  a  little  higher  against  the  bank. 
Then  he  tied  his  handkerchief  round  the  poor  old 
bald  head  to  protect  it  from  the  sun,  and  sprang  up 
the  side  of  the  ditch.  He  had  remembered  a  turn¬ 
pike  upon  the  highway,  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  next  field. 

Lady  Kidderminster,  who  happened  to  be  driving 
along  that  afternoon  on  her  way  to  the  Potlington 
flower-show,  and  who  was  leaning  back  comfortably 
under  the  hood  of  her  great  yellow  barouche,  was 
•urprised  to  see  from  under  the  fringe  of  her  para¬ 
sol  the  figure  of  a  man  suddenly  bursting  through  a 
hedge  on  the  roadside,  and  waving  a  hat  and  shout¬ 
ing,  red,  heated,  disordered,  frantically  signing  to 
the  coachman  to  stop. 


“  It ’s  a  Fenian,”  screamed  her  ladyship. 

“  I  think,  —  yes,  it ’s  Mr.  Trevithic,”  said  her 
companion. 

The  coachman  too  had  recognized  Jack,  and 
began  to  draw  up;  but  the  young  man,  who  had 
now  reached  the  side  of  the  carriage,  signed  to  him 
to  go  on. 

“  Will  you  give  me  a  lift  ?  ”  he  said,  gasping  and 
springing  on  to  the  step.  “  How  d’  ye  do,  Lady 
Kidderminster  ?  I  heanl  your  wheels  and  made  au 
effort,”  and  Jack  turned  /rather  pale.  “  There  is  a 
poor  fellow  dying  in  a  ditch.  I  want  some  brandy 
for  him  and  some  help ;  stop  at  the  turnpike,”  he 
shouted  to  the  coachman,  and  then  he  turned  with 
very  good  grace  to  Lady  Kidderminster,  agha.st  and 
not  over-pleased.  “  Pray  forgive  me,”  he  said.  “  It 
was  such  a  chance  catching  you.  I  never  thought 
I  should  have  done  it.  I  was  two  fields  off.  Why, 
how  d’  ye  do,  Mrs.  Myles  ’/  ”  And  still  Jiolding  on 
to  the  yellow  barouche  by  one  hand,  he  put  out  the 
other  to  his  old  acquaintance,  Mary  Myles,  with  the 
still  kind  eyes,  who  was  sitting  in  state  by  the 
countess. 

“  You  will  take  me  back,  and  the  brandy,  I 
know,”  said  Trevithic. 

“  Is  it  anybody  one  knows  ?  ”  said  the  countess. 

“  Only  some  tramp,”  said  Jack ;  “  but  it ’s  a  mercy 
I  met  you.”  And  Ifefore  they  reached  the  turnpike 
he  had  jumped  down,  and  was  explaining  his  wants 
to  the  bewildered  old  chip  of  a  woman  who  collected 
the  tolls. 

“  Your  husband  not  here  ?  a  pity,”  said  John. 
“  Give  me  his  brandy-bottle ;  it  will  be  of  some  good  for 
once.”  And  he  disappeared  into  the  lodge,  saying, 
“  Would  you  please  have  the  horses’  heads  turned, 
Lady  Kidderminster  ?  ”  In  a  minute  he  was  out 
again.  “  Here,  put  this  in,”  (to,  the  powdered  foot¬ 
man,)  and  John  thrust  a  blanket  off  the  bed,  an  old 
three-legged  chair,  a  wash-jug  full  of  water,  and  one 
or  two  more  miscellaneous  objects  into  the  man’s 
arms.  “  Now  back  again,”  he  said,  “  as  quick  as 
you  can  !  ”  And  he  jumped  in  with  his  brandy ; 
and  the  great  barouche  groaned,  and  at  his  com¬ 
mand  actually  sped  off  once  mure  along  the  road. 
“  Make  haste,”  said  Trevithic  ;  “  the'  man  is  dying 
for  want  of  a  dram.” 

The  sun  blazed  hot  in  their  faces.  The  footman 
sat  puzzled  and  disgusted  on  his  perch,  clasping  the 
blanket  and  the  water-jug.  Lady  Kidderminster 
was  not  sure  that  she  was  not  offended  by  all  the 
orders  Mr.  Trevithic  was  giving  her  servants ;  Mrs. 
Myles  held  the  three-legged  chair  on  the  seat  op¬ 
posite  with  her  slender  wrist,  and  looked  kind  and 
sympathetic;  John  hardly  spoke,  —  he  was  tliink- 
ing  what  would  be  best  to  do  next. 

“  I  am  sorry,”  he  said,  “  but  I  am  afraid  you  must 
wait  for  us.  Lady  Kidderminster.  I  ’ll  bring  him 
up  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  we  will  drop  him  at  the 
first  cottage.  You  see  nobody  else  may  puss  for 
hours.” 

“We  shall  be  very  late  for  our  fl — ,”  Lady 
Kidderminster  began,  faintly,  and  then  stopped 
ashamed  at  the  look  in  Trevithic’s  honest  face 
which  she  saw  reflected  in  Mrs.  Myles’s  eyes. 

“  O,  my  dear  Lady  Kidderminster,”  cried  Mrs. 
Myles,  bending  forward  from  her  nest  of  white 
muslins.  “  We  must  wait.” 

“  Of  course  we  will  wait,”  said  Lady  Kidder¬ 
minster  hastily,  as  the  coachman  stopped  at  the  gap 
through  which  Jack  had  first  made  his  appearance. 
Trevithic  was  out  in  an  instant. 

“Bring  those  things  quick,”  smd  Jack  to  the 
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ma^ificent  powder-and-pluth  man ;  and  he  set  off 
runnin(|r  himself  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  with  his 
brandy-flask  in  one  hand  and  the  water-jug  in  the 
other. 

For  an  instant  the  man  hesitated  and  looked  at 
his  mistn^ss,  but  Lady  Kidderminster  had  now 
caught  something  of  Mr.  Trevithic’s  energy:  she 
imperiously  pointed  to  the  three-legged  chair,  and 
Tomlins,  who  was  good-natured  in  the  main,  seeing 
Jack’s  figure  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  distance, 
began  to  run  too,  with  his  silken  legs  plunging  wild¬ 
ly,  for  pumps  and  stubble  are  not  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  of  combinations.  When  Tomlins  reached  the 
ditch  at  last.  Jack  was  pouring  old  Glossop’s  treacle¬ 
like  brandy  down  the  poor  gasping  tramp’s  throat, 
dashing  water  into  his  face  and  gradually  bringing 
him  to  life  again ;  the  sun  was  streaming  upon  the 
two,  the  insects  buzzing,  and  the  church  clock 
striking  the  half-hour. 

There  are  combinations  in  life  more  extraordina- 
than  pumps  and  ploughed  fields.  Wlien  'Trevi- 
c'and  Tomlins  staggered  up  to  the  carriage  cai^ 
rying  the  poor  old  ragged,  half-lifeless  creature  on 
the  chair  between  them,  the  two  be-satined  and  be- 
feathered  ladies  made  way  and  helped  them  to  put 
poor  helpless  old  Davy  Hopkins  with  all  his  r^ 
into  the  soft-cushioned  corner,  and  drove  off  with 
him  in  triumph  to  the  little  public  at  the  entrance 
of  Featherston,  where  they  left  him. 

^  You  have  saved  that  man’s  life,”  said  Jack,  as 
he  said  good  by  to  the  two  ladies.  They  left  him 
standing,  glad  and  excited,  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  with  bright  eyes  and  more  animation  and  in¬ 
terest  in  his  face  than  there  had  been  for  many  a 
day. 

“  My  dear  Jack,  what  is  this  I  heard  ?  ”  said 
Anne,  when  he  got  home.  “  Have  you  been  to  the 
flower-show  with  I.Ady  Kidderminster?  Who  was 
that  in  the  carriage  with  her  ?  What  a  state  you 
are  in.” 

Jack  told  her  his  story,  but  Mrs.  Trevithic 
scarcely  listened.  “  O,”  said  she,  “  1  thought  you 
had  been  doing  something  pleasant.  Mrs.  Myles 
was  very  kind.  It  seems  to  me  rather  a  fiiss  about 
nothing,  but  of  course  you  know  best” 

Little  Dulcie  saw  her  father  looking  vexed :  she 
climbed  up  his  leg  and  got  on  his  knee,  and  put  her 
round  soft  cheek  against  his.  “  Sail  I  luboo  ?  ”  said 
she. 


CHAPTER  V.  —  BLCHDEBBORE  AND  HIS  TWO  HEADS. 

Whex  Jack  went  to  see  his  protege  next  day,  he 
found  the  old  man  sitting  up  in  the  bar  warming  his 
toes,  and  finishing  off  a  basin  of  gruel  and  a  tumbler 
porter  with  which  the  landlady  had  supplied 
him.  Mrs.  Pcnfold  was  a  frozen  sort  of  woman, 
difficult  to  deal  with,  but  kind-hearted  when  the 
thaw  once  set  in,  and  though  at  first  she  had  all  but 
refused  to  receive  poor  old  Davy  into  her  house, 
once  having  relented  and  opened  her  door  to  him, 
she  had  warmed  and  comforted  him,  and  brought 
him  to  life  in  triumph,  and  now  looked  upon  him 
with  a  certain  selfcontained  pride  and  satisfaction 
as  a  favorable  specimen  of  her  art. 

“  He ’s  right  eno’,”  said  Mrs.  Penfold,  with  a 
jerk  of  the  head.  “  Ye  can  go  in  and  see  him  in 
the  bar.”  And  Jack  went  in. 

The  bar  was  a  comfortable  little  oaken  refbge 
and  haven  for  Miles  and  Hodge,  where  they 
stretched  their  stiff  len  safe  from  the  sooldinM  of 
their  wives  and  the  shrill  cries  of  their  children. 


I  The  shadows  of  the  sunny-latticed  window  struck 
\  upon  the  wooden  floor,  the  fire  burnt  most  part  of 
the  year  on  the  stone  hearth,  where  the  dry  branches 
and  logs  were  crackling  cheerfully,  with  a  huge 
black  kettle  hissing  upon  the  bars.  Some  one  had  j 
christened  it  “  'Tom,”  and  from  its  crooked  old  spout 
at>any  hour  of  the  day  a  hot  and  sparkling  stream 
went  flowing  into  the  smoking  grog-glasses,  and  into 
Pentiild’s  punch-pots  and  Mrs.  Penfold’s  tea-cups 
and  soup-pans. 

Davy’s  story  was  a  common  one  enough,  —  a 
travelling  umbrella-mender,  —  hart!  times,  —  fine 
weather,  no  umbrellas  to  mend,  and  “  parasols  ain’t 
no  good ;  so  cheap  they  are,”  he  said,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head ;  “  they  ain’t  worth  the  mendin’.” 
Then  an  illness,  and  then  the  workhouse,  and  that 
was  all  his  histcHy. 

“  I  ain’t  sorry  I  come  out  of  the  ’ouse ;  the  ditch 
was  the  best  place  of  the  two,”  said  Davy.  “  You 
picked  me  out  of  the  ditch ;  you ’d  have  left  me  in 
the  ’ouse,  sir,  all  along  with  the  ruck.  I  don’t 
blame  ye,”  Davy  said ;  “  I  see ’d  ye  there  for  the  first 
time  when  1  was  wuss  ofi'  than  I  ever  hope  to  be  in 
this  life  again ;  ye  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and 
talked  on  with  them  two  after  ye,  —  devil  take 
them,  and  he  will.” 

“  I  don’t  remember  you,”  said  John.  “  Where 
was  it  V  ” 

“  Hammersley  workus,”  said  Davy.  “  Don’t  you 
remember  Hammersley  Union  ?  I  was  in  the  bed  1 
under  the  winder,  and  I  says  to  my  pardner  (there 
were  two  on  us),  says  I,  —  ‘  that  chap  looks  as  if  he  1 
might  do  us  a  turn.’  ‘  Not  he,’  says  my  pardner. 

‘  They  are  werry  charitable,  and  come  and  stare  at  : 
us ;  that ’s  all,’  says  he,  and  he  was  right  you  see, 
sir.  He ’d  been  in  five  years  come  ('hristmas,  and  j 
knew  more  about  it  than  I  did  then.”  i 

“  And  you  have  left  it  now  ?  ”  said  Trevithic, 
with  a  strange  expression  'of  pity  in  his  face. 

“  So  I  ’ave,  sir,  I ’m  bound  to  say,”  said  Davy, 
finishing  off  his  porter,  “  and  I ’d  rather  die  in  t^  i 
ditch  any  day  than  go  back  to  that  d - place.”  ! 

“  It  looked  clean  and  comfortable  enough,”  said 
Trevithic. 

“  Clean,  comfirable  !  ”  said  Davy.  “  Do  you  think 
I  minds  a  little  dirt,  sir  ?  Did  you  look  under  the 
quilts?  Why,  the  vermin  was  a-running  all  over 
the  place  like  flies,  so  it  were.  It  come  dropping  | 

from  the  ceiling ;  and  my  pardner  he  were  parMytic,  j 

and  he  used  to  get  me  to  wipe  the  bugs  off  his  face  | 

with  a  piece  of  paper.  Shall  I  toll  ye  what  it  was  i 

like  ?  ”  And  old  Davy,  in  his  ire,  lM?gan  a  history  | 

so  horrible,  so  sickening,  that  Trevithic  flushed  up  as  ^ 

he  listened,  —  an  honest  flush  and  fire  of  shame  and  ’ 

indignation. 

“  1  tell  you  fairly  I  don’t  believe  half  you  say,”  | 
said  Jack,  at  last.  “  It  is  too  horrible  and  un-  |j 
natural.” 

“  True  there,”  said  Davy,  comforted  by  his  porter  i 

and  his  gruel.  “  It  ain’t  no  ^at  matter  to  me  if  | 

you  believes  ’arf  or  not,  sir.  I ’m  out  of  that  hole,  ■ 

and  1  mn’t  a  goin’  back.  Maybe  your  good  lady  has  I 

an  umbrella  wants  seeing  to ;  shall  1  call  round  and  | 

ask  this  afternoon,  sir  ?  ”  | 

Jack  nodded  and  said  he  might  come  if  he  liked,  \ 
and  went  home,  thinking  over  the  histoiy  he  had 
heard.  It  was  one  of  all  the  histories  daily  told  in 
the  sunshine,  of  deeds  done  in  darkness.  -  It  was 
one  grain  of  seed  falling  into  the  ground  and  taking 
root.  Jack  felt  a  dnll  ^ling  of  shame  and  sadness ; 
an  uncomfortable  pricking  as  of  a  conscience  which  | 
had  been  benumb^ ;  a  sudden  pain  of  remorse,  as 
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he  walked  along  the  dusty  lane  which  led  to  the 
Ticaragc.  He  found  his  wife  in  the  drawing-room, 
writing  little  scented  notes  to  some  of  her  new 
friends,  and  accepting  proffered  dinners  and  teas 
and  county  hospitalities.  Little  Dulcie  was  lying 
on  her  back  on  a  rug,  and  crooning  and  chattering ; 
the  shutters  were  closed  ;  there  was  a  whiff  of  ro^s 
and  scented  water  coming  in  from  the  baking  lanes. 
It  was  a  pretty  home-picture,  all  painted  in  cool 
whites  and  grays  and  shadows,  and  yet  it  had  by 
degrees  grown  intolerable  to  him.  Jac-k  looked 
round,  and  up  and  down,  and  then  with  a  sud¬ 
den  impulse  he  went  up  and  took  his  wife’s  hand, 
and  looked  her  full  in  the  face.  “  Anne,"  he 
said,  “  could  you  give  up  something  for  me,  — 
something,  everything,  except  what  is  yours  as  a 
right?  Dear,  it  is  all  so  nice,  but  I  am  very 
unhappy  here.  May  I  give  up  this  pretty  home, 
and  will  you  come  and  live  with  me  where  we  can 
be  of  more  use  than  we  are  here  ?  ’’  He  lookeil  so 
kind  and  so  imploring,  that  for  an  instant  Anne 
almost  gave  way  and  agreed  to  anything.  There 
was  a  bright  constraining  power  in  Jai'k’s  blue  eye 
which  hail  to  deal  with  magnetism,  I  believe,  and 
which  his  wife  was  one  of  the  few  people  to  resist. 
She  recovered  herself  almost  immediately. 

“  How  ridiculous  you  are,  John,”  she  said,  pet¬ 
tishly.  “  Of  course  I  will  do  anything  in  rea.son  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  very  wrong  and  unnatural  and 
ungrateful  of  you,”  said  Mrs.  Trevithic,  encouraging 
herself  as  she  went  on,  “  not  to  be  happy  when  you 
have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  and  though,  of 
course,  I  should  be  the  last  to  allude  to  it,  yet  I  do 
think  when  I  have  persuaded  papa  to  appoint  you 
to  this  excellent  living,  considering  how  young  you 
are  and  how  much  you  owe  to  him,  it  is  not  ffrace/ul, 
to  say  the  least,  on  your  part  .  .  .  .” 

John  turned  away  and  caught  up  little  Dulcie, 
and  began  tossing  her  in  the  air.  “  Well,”  said  he, 
“  we  won’t  discuss  this  now.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  take  a  week’s  holiday,”  he  added,  with  a 
sort  of  laugh.  “  I  am  going  to  stay  with  Frank 
Austin  till  Saturday.  Will  you  tell  them  to  pack 
up  my  things  ” 

“  But,  my  dear,  we  are  engaged  to  the  Kidd.  .  . .” 

“  You  must  write  and  make  my  excu.ses,”  Jack 
said,  wearily.  “  I  must  go.  I  have  some  business 
at  Hammersley.”  And  he  left  the  room. 

Chances  turn  out  so  strangely  at  times  that  some 
people  —  women  especially,  who  live  quietly  at 
home  and  speculate  upon  small  matters  —  look  on 
from  afar  and  wonder  among  themselves  as  they 
mark  the  extraordinary  chain-work  of  minute  stitdies 
by  which  the  mighty  machinery  of  the  world  works 
on.  'Men  who  are  busy  and  about,  here  and  there 
in  life,  are  more  apt  to  take  things  as  they  find  them, 
and  do  not  stop  to  speculate  how  this  or  that  comes 
to  be.  It  struck  Jack  oddly  when  he  heard  from 
his  friend  Frank  Austin  that  the  chaplain  who  had 
been  elected  instead  of  him  at  the  workhouse  was 
ill  and  obliged  to  go  away  for  a  time.  “  He  is 
trying  to  find  some  one  to  take  his  place,  and  to  get 
ofi’  for  a  holiday,”  said  Mr.  Austin.  “  He  is  a  poor 
sort  of  creature,  and  I  don’t  think  he  has  got  on 
very  well  with  the  guardians.” 

“  I  wonder,”  said  'Trevithic,  “  whether  I  could 
take  the  thing  for  a  time  ?  We  might  exchange, 
yon  know ;  I  am  tired  of  play,  heaven  knows. 
There  is  little  enough  to  do  at  Featberston,  and  he 
might  easily  look  after  my  flock  while  I  take  the 
work  hqre  off  his  hands.” 


“  I  know  you  always  had  a  hankering  after  those 
unsavory  flesh-pots,”  Austin  said,  with  a  laugh.  “  I 
should  think  Skipper  would  jump  at  your  offer,  and 
from  all  I  hear  there  is  plenty  to  be  done  here,  if  it 
is  work  you  are  in  want  of.  Poor  little  Skipper  did 
his  best  at  one  time ;  I  believe  he  tried  to  collect  a 
fund  for  some  of  the  poor  creatures  who  could  n’t  be 
taken  in,  but  what  is  one  small  fish  like  him  among 
so  many  guardians  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Austin,  inditing  in 
one  of  those  clerical  jokes  to  which  Mr.  Irollope 
has  alluded  in  his  delightful  Chronicles. 

Jack  wrote  off  to  his  bishop  and  to  his  wife  by 
that  day’s  post.  Two  different  answers  reached 
him ;  his  wife’s  came  next  day,  his  bishop’s  three 
davs  later. 

toor  Anne  was  frantic,  as  well .  she  might  be. 
“  Come  to  Hammersley  for  two  months  in  the  heat 
of  the  summer ;  bring  little  Dulcie ;  break  up  her 
home!  —  Never.  Throw  over  Lady  Kiddermins¬ 
ter’s  Satunlays ;  admit  a  stranger  to  the  vicarage ! 
—  Never!  Was  her  husband  out  of  his  senses?” 
She  was  deeply,  deeply  hurt.  He  must  come  back 
immediately,  or  more  serious  consequences  than  he 
imagined  might  ensue. 

'Trevithic’s  eyes  filled  up  with  tears  as  he  crum¬ 
pled  the  note  up  in  his  hand  and  flung  it  across  the 
room.  It  was  for  this  he  had  sacrificed  the  hope  of 
his  youth,  of  his  life,  —  for  this.  It  was  too  late 
now  to  regret,  to  think  of  what  another  fate  might 
have  been.  Marriage  had  done  him  this  cruel 
service :  It  had  taught  what  happiness  might  lie, 
what  some  love  might  be,  but  it  had  withlield  the 
sweetness  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  only 
disclosed  the  knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil  to  this 
bnhappy  Adam  outside  the  gates  of  the  garden. 

Old  Mr.  Bellingham  did  not  mend  matters  by 
writing  a  trembling  and  long-winded  remonstrance. 
Lady  Kidderminster,  to  whom  Anne  had  com¬ 
plained,  pronounced  Trevithic  mad ;  she  had  had 
some  idea  of  the  kind,  she  said,  that  day  when  he 
behaved  in  that  extraonlinary  manner  in  the  lane. 

“  It 's  a  benevolent  mania,”  said  Lord  Axminsfer, 
her  eldest  son. 

Mrs.  Myles  shook  her  head,  and  began,  “  He  is 

not  mad,  most  noble  lady . Mr^.  Trevithic,  who 

was  present  flushed  up  with  resentment  at  Mrs. 
Myles  venturing  to  quote  Scripture  in  Jack’s  behalf. 
She  did  not  look  over-pleased  when  Mrs.  Myles 
added  that  she  should  see  Mr.  Trevithic  probably 
when  she  went  to  stay  at  Hammersley  with  her 
cousin,  Mrs.  Gamier,  and  would  certainly  g»  and 
sec  him  at  his  work. 

Jack,  who  was  in  a  strange  determined  mood, 
meanwhile  wrote  back  to  his  wife  to  say  that  he  felt 
that  it  was  all  very  hard  upon  her ;  tliat  he  asked 
it  from  her  goodness  to  him  and  her  wifely  love ; 
that  he  would  make  her  very  happy  if  she  would 
only  consent  to  come,  and  if  not  she  must  go  to  her 
father’s  for  a  few  weeks  until  he  had  got  this  work 
done.  “  Indeed,  it  is  no  sudden  freak,  dear,”  he 
wrote.  “I  had  it  in  my  mind  befwe” — (John 
hesitated  here  for  a  minute  and  took  his  pen  off 
the  paper)  —  “  that  eventful  day  when  I  walked  up 
to  the  rector,  and  saw  you  and  learnt  to  know  you.” 
8o  he  finished  his  sentence.  But  his  heart  sank  as 
he  posted  the  letter.  Ah  me  !  he  had  dreamed  a 
different  dream. 

If  his  correspondence  with  his  wifb  did  not  pros¬ 
per  as  it  should  have  done,  poor  Trevithic  was 
greatly  cheered  by  the  bishop’s  letter,  which  not 
only  gave  consent  to  this  present  scheme,  but  offered 
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him,  if  he  wished  for  more  active  duty,  the  incum¬ 
bency  of  St.  Bigots  in  the  North,  which  would 
shortly  be  vacant  in  Hammersley,  and  which,  al¬ 
though  less  valuable  than  his  pri‘sent  living  as  far  as 
the  income  was  concerned,  was  much  more  so  as  re¬ 
gards  the  souls  to  be  saved,  which  were  included  in 
the  bargain. 

New  i)rooms  sweep  clean,  says  the  goo<l  old  adage. 
After  he  took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Magdalene’s, 
Jack’s  broomstick  diil  not  begin  to  sweep  tor  seven 
whole  days.  He  did  not  go  back  to  Featherston  ; 
Anne  had  left  for  Sandsea ;  and  Mr.  Skipper  was 
in  possession  of  the  rectory,  and  Trevithic  was  left  in 
that  of  500  paupers  in  various  stages  of  misery  and 
decrepitude,  and  of  a  two-headed  creature  called 
Bulcox,  otherwise  termed  the  master  and  the  ma¬ 
tron  of  the  place.  Jack  waited  ;  he  felt  that  if  he 
began  too  soon  he  might  ruin  everything,  get  into 
trouble,  stir  up  the  dust,  which  had  been  lying  so 
thickly,  and  make  matters  worse  than  before ;  he 
waited,  watched,  looked  about  him,  asked  endles.i 
questions,  to  not  one  of  whi<'h  the  poor  folks  dared 
give  a  truthful  answer.  “  Nurse  was  werry  kind, 
that  she  was,  and  most  kinsiderate,  up  any  time  o’ 
night  and  day,”  gasjHjd  poor  wretches,  •  whose  last 
pinch  of  tea  had  Just  been  violently  appropriated 
by  “  nurse”  with  the  fierce  eyebrows  sitting  over 
the  (ire,  and  who  would  lie  for  hours  in  an  agony  of 
pain  before  they  dared  awaken  her  from  her  weary 
sleep.  For  nurse,  whatever  her  hard  rapacious 
heart  might  be,  was  only  made  of  the  same  aching 
bones  and  feeble  flesh  as  the  rest  of  them.  “  Every- 
Ixxly  was  kind  and  good,  and  the  mistress  came 
round  reg’lar  and  ast  them  what  they  wanted.  The 
tea  was  not  so  nice  perhaps  as  it  inujht  be,  but  they 
was  jmt  wishin’  to  complain.” 

So  they  moaned  on  for  the  first  three  days.  On 
the  fourth  one  or  two  cleverer  and  more  truthful 
than  the  rest  be^an  to  whisper  that  “  nurse  ”  some¬ 
times  indulged  in  a  drop  too  much ;  that  she  had 
been  very  unmanageable  the  night  before,  had 
boxed  jKXir  Tilly’s  ears,  —  poor  simpleton.  They 
all  loved  Tilly,  and  did  n’t  like  to  see  her  hurt.  See, 
there  was  the  bruise  on  her  cheek,  and  Tilly,  a  wo¬ 
man  of  thirty,  but  a  child  in  her  ways,  came  shyly 
up  in  <a  pinafore,  with  a  doll  in  one  arm  and  a  fin¬ 
ger  in  her  mouth.  All  the  old  hags  sitting  on  their 
beds  smiled  at  her  as  she  went  along.  This  (loor 
witless  Tilly  was  the  pet  of  the  ward,  and  they  did 
not  like  to  have  her  beaten.  Trevithic  was  aflected, 
he  brought  Tilly  some  sugar-plums,  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  old  toothless  crones  brightened  up  and 
thanked  him,  no<lding  their  white  night-caps  en-- 
couragingly  from  eveiy  bed.  Meanwhile  John  sick¬ 
ened  :  the  sights,  the  smells,  the  depression  of  spirits 
roduce<l  by  this  vast  sufftring  mass  of  his  unlucky 
rothers  and  sisters,  was  too  much  for  him,  and  for 
a  couple  of  d<ays  he  took  to  his  bed.  The  matron 
came  to  see  him  twice ;  she  took  an  interest  in  this 
cheerful  new  element,  sparkling  still  with  full  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  world  outside.  She  glanced  a<lmiringly 
at  his  neatly  appointed  dressing-table,  the  silver  top 
to  his  shaving-gear,  and  the  ivory  brushes. 

John  was  feverish  and  thirsty,  and  was  draining  a 
bottle  of  mirky-looking  water  when  Mrs.  Bulco.x 
came  into  the  room.  “  What  is  that  you  are  <lrink- 
ing  there,  sir? ’’said  she.  “My  gootl  ness,  it’s  the 
water  from  the  tap,  —  we  never  touch  it !  I  ’ll  send 
you  some  of  ours  ;  the  taj)-water  comes  through  the 
ccss])ool,  and  is  as  nasty  as  nasty  can  be.” 

“  Is  it  what  they  habitually  drink  here  V  ”  Trevi¬ 
thic  asked,  languidly. 


“  They  ’re  used  to  it,”  said  Mrs.  Bulcox ;  “  nothing 
hurts  them.” 

Jack  turned  away  with  an  impatient  movement, 
and  Mrs.  Bulcox  went  off  indignant  at  his  want  of 
courtesy.  The  fact  was,  that  Jack  already  knew 
more  of  the  Bulco.x’s  doings  than  they  had  any  con¬ 
ception  of,  poor  wretches,  as  they  lay  snoring  the 
comfortable  sleep  of  callousness  on  their  snug  pil¬ 
lows.  “  I  don’t ’alf  like  that  chap,”  Mr.  Bulcox  had 
remarked  to  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Bulcox  had  heartily 
echoed  the  misgiving.  “  I  go  to  see  him  when  he  is 
ill,”  said  she,  “  and  he  cuts  me  off  as  sharp  as  any¬ 
thing.  What  bu8ine.s8  has  he  cornin’  prying  and  spy¬ 
ing  about  the  place  ?  ” 

What  indeed !  The  place  oppressed  poor  Jack, 
tossing  on  his  bed  ;  it  seeme«l  to  close  in  upon  him, 
the  atmosphere  appeared  to  be  full  of  horrible  moans 
and  suggestions.  In  his  normal  condition  .Jack  would 
have  gone  to  sleep  like  a  top,  done  his  best,  troubled 
his  head  np  more  on  the  subject  of  troubles  he  could 
not  relieve ;  but  just  now  he  was  out  of  health,  out 
of  spirits,  —  although  his  darling  desire  was  his,  — 
and  more  susceptible  to  nervous  influences  and  sug¬ 
gestions  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life  before. 
This  night,  especially,  he  was  haunted  and  over¬ 
powered  by  the  closeness  and  stillness  of  his  room. 
It  looked  out  through  bars  into  a  narrow  street, 
and  a  nervous  feeling  of  imprisonment  and  help¬ 
lessness  came  over  him  so  strongly  that,  to  shake  it 
otf,  he  jumped  up  at  last  and  jiartly  dressed  him¬ 
self,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room. 
The  ])opular  history  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  gives 
a  ghastly  account  of  the  abode  of  Blunderbore ; 
it  (Jescril)e3  “  an  immense  room  where  lay  the  limbs 
of  the  people  lately  seized  and  devoured,”  and  Blun- 
derbore  “  with  a  horrid  grin  ”  telling  Jack  “  that 
men's  hearts  eaten  with  pepper  and  vinegar  were  his 
nicest  food.  The  giant  then  locked  Jack  up,”  says 
the  history,  “  anil  went  to  fetch  a  friend.” 

Poor  Trevithic  felt  something  in  Jack’s  position 
when  the  gates  were  closed  for  the  night,  and  he 
found  himself  shut  in  with  his  miserable  compan¬ 
ions.  He  could  from  his  room  hear  the  Imlts  and 
the  bars  and  the  grinding  of  the  lock,  and  immedi- 
at«^’  a  longing  would  seize  him  to  get  out. 

To-night,  ai'ter  pacing  up  and  down,  he  at  last 
took  up  his  hat  and  a  light  in  his  hand,  and  opened 
his  door  and  walked  down  stairs  to  assure  himself 
of  his  liberty  and  get  rid  of  this  oppressive  feeling 
of  confinement.  He  passed  the  master’s  door  and 
heard  his  snores,  and  then  he  came  to  the  lower 
door  0])ening  into  the  inner  court.  The  keys  were 
in  it,  —  it  was  only  locked  on  the  inside.  As  Jack 
came  out  into  the  court-yard  he  gave  a  great  breath 
of  relief:  the  stars  were  shining  thickly  overhead, 
very  still,  very  bright ;  the  place  seemed  less  Gixl- 
foi^otten  than  when  he  was  up  there  in  his  bed¬ 
room  :  the  fresh  night-air  blew  in  his  face  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  his  light.  He  did  not  care ;  he  put  it 
down  in  a  corner  by  the  door,  and  went  on  into  the 
middle  of  the  yard  and  looked  all  round  about  him. 
Here  and  there  from  some  of  the  windows  a  fiunt 
light  was  burning  and  painting  the  bars  in  gigantic 
shadows  upon  the  walls;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
court,  from  what  seemed  like  a  grating  to  a  cellar, 
some  dim  rays  were  streaming  upward.  Trevithic 
was  surprised  to  see  a  light  in  such  a  ]>lace,  and  he 
walked  up  to  see,  and  then  he  turned  ({uickly  away, 
and  if  like  uncle  Toby  be  swore  a  great  oath  at  the 
horrible  sight  he  saw,  it  was  but  an  expression  of 
honest  pity  and  most  Christian  charity.  The  grat¬ 
ing  was  a  double  grating  and  looked  into  two  cel- 


Urs  which  were  used  as  casual  wards  when  the 
regular  ward  was  full.  The  sight  Trevithic  saw  is 
not  one  that  I  can  describe  here.  People  have 
read  of  such  thinn  as  ther  are  and  were  only  a 
little  while  ago,  v^en  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  first 
published  that  terrible  account  which  set  people 
talking  and  asking  whether  such  things  should  be 
and  could  be  still. 

Old  Davy  had  told  him  a  great  many  sad  and 
horrible  things,  but  they  were  not  so  sad  or  so  hor¬ 
rible  as  the  truth,  as  Jack  now  saw  it.  Truth, 
naked,  alas !  covered  with  dirt  and  vermin,  shud¬ 
dering  with  cold,  moaning  with  disease,  and  heaped 
and  tossed  in  miserable  uneasy  sleep  at  the  bottom 
of  her  foul  well.  Every  now  and  then  a  voice 
broke  the  darkness,  or  a  cough  or  a  moan  reached 
him  from  the  sleepers  above.  Jack  did  not  improve 
his  night’s  rest  by  his  midnight  wandering. 

Trevithic  got  well,  however,  next  day,  dressed 
himself,  and  went  down  into  the  little  oilSce  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him.  His  bedroom  was  over 
the  gateway  ^  the  workhouse  and  looked  into  the 
street  From  his  office  he  had  only  a  sight  of  the 
men’s  court,  the  wooden  bench,  the  stone  steps,  the 
grating.  Inside  was  a  stove  and  green  drugget,  a 
uttle  library  of  books  covered  with  greasy  brown 
paper  for  the  use  of  those  who  could  read.  There 
was  not  much  to  comfort  or  cheer  him,  and  as  he 
sat  there  he  began  to  think  a  little  disconsolately  of 
his  pleasant  home,  with  its  clean  comibrtable  ap¬ 
pointments,  the  flowers  round  the  window,  the  fresh 
chintzes,  and,  above  all,  the  dear  little  round  face 
upturned  to  meet  him  at  every  coming  home. 

It  would  not  do  to  think  of  such  things,  and  Jack 
pot  them  away ;  but  he  wished  that  Anne  had  con¬ 
sented  to  come  to  him.  It  seemed  h.-ud  to  be  there 
alone,  —  him,  a  father  and  a  husband,  with  belong¬ 
ings  of  his  own.  Trevithic,  who  was  still  weak  and 
out  of  sorts,  found  himself  making  a  little  languid 
castle  in  the  air,  of  crooked  places  made  straight, 
of  whited  sepulchres  made  clean,  of  Dulcie,  grown 
tall  and  sensible,  coming  tapping  at  his  door  to 
cheer  him  when  he  was  sad,  and  encourage  him 
when  he  was  weary. 

Had  the  fever  come  back,  and  could  it  be  that 
he  was  wandering  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  all  the 
heads  of  the  old  men  he  could  see  through  the  grat¬ 
ing  were  turning,  and  that  an  apparition  was  pass¬ 
ing  by,  —  an  apparition  gracious,  smiling,  looking 
in  through  the  bars  of  his  window,  and  coming 
gently  knocking  at  his  door ;  and  then  it  opened, 
and  a  low  voice  said,  “  It ’s  me,  Mr.  Trevithic,  Mrs. 
Myles ;  may  I  come  in  ?  ”  and  a  cool,  gray  phan¬ 
tom  stepped  into  the  dark  little  room.  “  How  ill 
you  are  looking,”  Mrs.  Myles  said,  compassionately. 
**I  came  to  ask  you  to  come  back  and  dine  with 
us;  I  am  only  here  for  a  day  or  two  with  my  cousin 
Fanny  Gamier.  She  visits  this  place,  and  brought 
me,  and  I  thought  of  asking  for  you ;  and  do  come, 
Mr.  Trevithic.  These  —  these  persons  showed  me 
the  way  to  your  study.”  And  she  looked  back  at 
the  g^rinning  old  heads  that  were  peeping  in  at  the 
door.  Mary  Myles  looked  like  the  lady  in  “Co- 
mus,  —  so  sweet,  and  pure,  and  fair,  with  the  gro¬ 
tesque  faces,  peering  and  whispering  all  about  her. 
They  vanished  when  Trevithic  turned,  and  stood  be¬ 
hind  the  door  watching  and  chattering  like  apes,  for 
the  pretty  lady  to  come  out  again.  “  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  glad  we  are  that  you  have  come  here,  Mr. 
Trevithic,”  said  Mrs.  Myles.  “  Poor  Fanny  has  half 
broken  her  heart  over  the  place,  and  Mr.  Skipper 
was  so  hopeless  that  it  was  no  use  urging  him  to  ap¬ 


peal.  You  will  do  more  good  in  a  week  than  he 
nas  done  in  a  year.  I  must  not  wait  now,”  Mrs. 
Myles  added.  “You  will  come,  won’t  you?  —  at 
seven;  we  have  so  much  to  say  to  you.  .Here  is 
the  adilress.” 

As  soon  as  Jack  had  promised  to  come,  she  left 
him,  disappearing  with  her  strange  little  court  hob¬ 
bling  after  her  to  the  very  gate  of  the  dreary  place. 

Jack  was  destined  to  have  more  than  one  visitor 
that  afternoon.  As  he  still  sat  writing  busily  at  his 
desk  in  the  little  office,  a  tap  came  at  the  door.  It 
was  a  diflerent  apparition  this  time,  for  an  old  wo¬ 
man’s  head  peeped  in,  and  an  old  nutcracker-look¬ 
ing  body,  in  her  charity-girl’s  livery,  staggered 
feebly  into  his  office  and  stood  grinning  slyly  at 
him.  “  She  came  to  borrow  a  book,”  she  said. 
“  Sho  could  n’t  read,  not  she,  but,  law  bless  him, 
that  was  no  matter.”  Then  she  hesitated.  “  He 
had  been  speaking  to  Mike  Rogers  that  morning. 
You  would  n’t  go  and  get  us  into  trouble,”  said  the 
old  crone,  with  a  wistful,  doubtful  scanning  inter¬ 
rogation  of  the  eyes :  “  but  I  am  his  good  la^y,  and 
’ave  been  these  thirty  years,  and  it  do  seem  hard 
upon  the  gals,  and  if  you  could  speak  the  word,  sir, 
and  get  them  out . ” 

“  Out  ?  ”  said  Jack. 

“From  the  black  kitchen,  —  so  they  name  it,” 
said  the  old  crone,  mysteriously ;  “  the  cellar  under 
the  master’s  stairs.  Kate  Hill  has  been  in  and  out 
a  week  come  yesterday.  I  knowed  her  grand¬ 
mother,  poor  soul.  She  shouldn’t  have  spoke 
tighty  to  the  missis;  but  she  is  young  and  don’t 
know  no  better,  and  my  good  man  and  me  was 
thinking  if  may  be  you  could  say  a  word,  sir,  —  as  if 
from  yourself.  May  be  you  heard  her  as  you  went 
up  stairs,  sir ;  for  we  know  our  cries  is  ’card.” 

So  this  was  it.  The  moans  in  the  air  were  not 
fancy,  the  complainings  had  been  the  real  com¬ 
plaints  of  some  one  in  suffering  and  pain. 

“  Here  is  the  book,”  said  Jack,  suddenly ;  “  and 
I ’m  afiiaid  you  can  have  no  more  snuff,  ma’am.” 
And  with  a  start  poor  old  Betty  Rogers  nearly 
stumbled  over  the  matron,  who  was  standing  at  hu 
door. 

“  Well,  what  is  it  you  ’re  wanting  now  ?  ”  said 
Mrs.  Bulcox.  “  You  must  n’t  allow  them  to  come 
troubling  you,  Mr.  Trevithic.” 

“  I  am  not  here  for  long,  Mrs.  Bulcox,”  said 
Jack,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “  While  I  stay  I 
may  as  well  do  all  I  can  for  these  poor  creatures.” 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  came  into  Mrs.  Bulcox’i 
face  at  the  notion  of  his  approachi^  departure. 
He  had  been  writing  all  the  morning,  covering 
sheets  and  sheets  of  paper.  He  had  been  doing  no 
harm,  and  she  felt  she  could  go  out  for  an  hour 
with  her  Bulcox,  with  an’easy  mind. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bulcox  came  home  together, 
Jack,  who  was  looking  from  his  bedroom  window, 
saw  them  walking  up  the  street.  He  had  put  up 
his  sheets  of  paper  in  an  envelope,  and  stamped  it, 
and  addressed  it.  He  had  not  wasted  his  time  duiv 
ing  their  absence,  and  he  had  visited  a  part  of  the 
workhouse  unknown  to  him  before,  having  bribed 
one  pauper  and  frightened  another  into  showing 
him  the  way.  Mr.  Bulcox  coming  under  the  win¬ 
dow  heard  Jack  calling  to  him  affably :  “  Would 
you  be-  so  kind  as  to  post  this  packet  for  me  ?  ”  cried 
Jack.  The  post-box  was  next  door  to  the  work- 
house.  “  Thank  you,”  he  said,  as  Mr.  Bulcox 
picked  up  the  thick  letter  which  came  falling  to  the 
ground  at  his  feet  It  was  addressed  to  Colonel 
the  Hon.  Charles  Hambledon,  Lowndes  Square, 
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London.  “  Keeps  very  ’i^  company,”  said  Bnlcox 
to  his  wife,  and  he  felt  c|uite  pleased  to  post  a  letter 
addressed  to  so  distinguished  a  personage. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Jack  again,  looking  very 
savagely  pleased  and  amused ;  “  it  was  of  impor¬ 
tance.”  He  did  not  add  that  it  was  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Jupiter,  who  was  a  friend  of  his 
friend’s.  Trevithic  liked  the  notion  of  having  mt 
Bulcox  to  fix  the  noose  round  his  own  neck.  He 
felt  ashamed  the  part  he  was  playing,  but  he  did 
not  hurry  himself  tor  that.  It  was  necessary  to 
know  all,  in  order  to  sweep  clean  once  he  be^n. 
Poor  Kate  Hill  still  in  durance  received  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  encouraging  message,  and  one  or  two  com¬ 
forts  were  smuggled  in  to  her  by  her  jailer.  On 
the  Wednesday  morning  his  letter  would  appear  in 
the  Jupiter, —  nothing  more  could  be  done  until 
then.  Next  day  was  Tuesday :  he  would  go  over 
to  Sandsea  and  talk  Anne  into  reason,  and  get 
back  in  time  for  the  board ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
Jack  dressed  himself  and  went  to  dine  with  the 
widows. 

CHAPTER  VI.  —  THE  PARCa:  CUT  A  THREAD  OF  MRS. 

TRBVITHIC’S  KMITTINO. 

Mrs.  Myles’s  cousin,  Mrs.  Garnier,  lived  in  a 
quaint,  comtbrtable-Iooking  low  house  on  the  Ches¬ 
ter  high-road,  with  one  or  two  bow-windows  and 
gables  standing  out  for  no  apparent  reason,  and  a 
gallery  up  stairs,  with  four  or  five  windows,  which 
^1  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  two  widows  were  very  fond  of  one  another 
and  often  together;  there  was  a  similarity  in  tastes 
and  age  and  circumstance.  The  chief  difference  in 
their  late  had  been  this,  —  that  Fanny  Garnier  had 
loved  her  husband,  although  she  could  not  agree 
with  him, — for  loving  and  agreeing  do  not  go  to¬ 
gether  always,  —  and  Mary  Myles’s  married  life  had 
been  at  best  a  struggle  for  indifference  and  forgive¬ 
ness  ;  she  was  not  a  very  easily  moulded  woman ; 
she  could  do  no  more  than  forgive  and  repent  her 
own  ill-doing  in  marr^'ing  as  she  did. 

The  trace  of  their  two  lives  was  set  upon  the  cous¬ 
ins.  A  certain  coldness  and  self-reliance,  a  power 
of  living  for  to-day  and  forgetting,  was  the  chief  gift 
that  had  come  to  Mary  Myles  out  of  the  past  expe¬ 
rience  of  her  life.  Fanny  Garnier  was  softer,  more 
impressionable,  more  easily  touched  and  assimilafted 
by  the  people  with  whom  she  came  in  contact ;  she 
was  less  crisp  and  bright  than  Mary,  and  older, 
though  she  was  the  same  age.  She  had  loved  more 
and  sorrowed  more,  and  people  remember  their  sor¬ 
rows  in  after-years  when  their  angers  are  forgotten 
and  have  left  only  a  blank  in  their  minds. 

George  Gamier,  Fanny  Garaier’s  husband,  had 
belong!^  to  that  sect  of  people  who  have  an  odd  fan¬ 
cy  in  their  world  for  making  themselves  and.  other 
folks  as  miserable  as  they  possibly  can,  —  for  worry¬ 
ing  and  wearying  and  torturing,  for  doubting  and 
trembling,  for  believing  far  more  eagerly  in  justice 
(or  retribution,  which  is  their  idea  of  justice)  than 
in  mercy.  Terror  has  a  strange  morbid  attraction 
for  these  folks,  —  mistrast,  for  Ml  they  say,  seems  to 
be  the  motive  power  of  their  lives :  they  gladly  offer 
pain  and  tears  and  penitence  as  a  ghasUy  propitia¬ 
tion.  They  are  of  all  religions  and  creeds ;  they  are 
found  with  black  skins  and  woolly  heads,  building 
up  their  altars  and  offering  their  human  sacrifices  in 
the  unknown  AfHcan  deserts ;  they  are  chipping 
and  chopping  themselves  before  their  emerald-nosed 
idols,  who  sit  squatting  in  unclean  temples ;  they  are 
living  in  the  streets  and  houses  adl  round  about  us. 


in  George  Garaier’s  pleasant  old  cottage  outside  the 
great  Hammersley  city,  or  at  number  five,  and  six, 
and  seven  in  our  street,  as  the  case  may  be ;  in  the 
convent  at  Bayswater,  in  the  manses  and  presbyter¬ 
ies.  You  or  1  may  belong  to  the  fraternity,  so  did 
man^r  a  better  man,  as  the  children  say.  ^  Simon 
Stylites,  Athanasius,  John  Calvin,  Milton,  Ignatius 
Loyola,  Savonarola,  not  to  speak  of  Saints  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  E. 

Mary  poured  Jack  out  a  big  cup  of  strong  tea, 
and  brought  it  across  the  lamp-lit  room  to  him  with 
her  own  white  hands.  Mrs.  Gamier  shivered  as 
she  heard  his  story.  The  tea  smoked,  the  lamps 
burnt  among  the  flower-stands,  the  wood  fire  blazra 
cheerfully,  for  Mrs.  Myles  was  a  chilly  and  weak- 
miniled  person,  and  lit  her  fire  all  the  year  round, 
more  or  less.  Trevithic,  comfortably  sunk  back  in 
a  big  arm-chair,  felt  a  grateful  sense  of  ease  and  rest 
and  consolation.  The  atmosphere  of  the  little  house 
was  so  congenial  and  fragrant,  the  two  women  were 
such  sympMhizing  listtmers ;  Mary  Myles’s  bright 
eyes  lighted  wi,th  such  kindly  interest ;  while  Mrs. 
Garnier,  silent,  available,  sat  with  her  knitting  un¬ 
der  the  shade  of  the  lamp.  The  poor  fellow  was 
not  insensible  to  these  soothing  influences.  As  he 
talked  on,  it  seemed  to  him  that  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  had  realized  what  companionship  and 
sympathy  might  mean.  Something  invisible,  har¬ 
monious,  delicate,  seemed  to  drive  away  from  him 
all  thought  of  sin  or  misery  and  turmcal  when  in 
company  with  these  two  kind  women.  This  was 
what  a  home  might  have  lieen,  —  a  warm,  flower- 
scented,  lamp-twinkling  haven,  with  sweet  still  eyes 
to  respond  and  brighten  at  his  success  and  to  cheer 
his  failing  efforts.  This  was  what  it  never,  never 
would  be,  and  Trevithic  put  the  thought  away.  It 
was  dangerous  ground  for  the  poor  heart-weary  fel¬ 
low,  longing  for  peace  and  home,  comfort  and  love ; 
whereas  Anne,  to  whom  he  was  bound  to  look  for 
these  good  things,  was  at  Sandsea,  fulfilling  every 
duty  of  civilized  life,  and  not  greatly  troubled  for 
her  husband,  but  miserable  on  her  own  account, 
hard  and  vexed  and  deeply  offended. 

Mrs.  Trevithic  was  tripping  along  the  south  cliflr 
on  the  afternoon  oi  the  next  day,  when  the  sound 
footsteps  behind  her  made  her  stop  and  look  ^ound. 
As  she  saw  that  it  was  her  husband  coming  towards 
her,  her  pale  face  turned  a  shade  more  pale. 

O,  how  d’  ye  do  ?  ”  Anne  said.  “  I  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  you.  Have  you  come  for  long  ?  ”  And  she 
scarcely  waited  for  him  to  come  up  to  her,  but  be¬ 
gan  to  walk  on  immediately. 

Poor  John ;  what  a  coming  home  !  He  arrived 
with  his  various  interests,  his  reforms,  his  forthcom¬ 
ing  letter  in  the  Jupiter ;  there  was  the  offer  of  the 
bishop’s  in  his  pocket, — the  momentary  gladness  and 
elation  of  return, —  and  this  was  all  he  had  come 
back  to! 

“  Have  you  come  on  business  ?  ”  Mrs.  Trevithic 
asked. 

“I  wanted  to  see  you  and  Dulcie,”  Jedm  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  that  was  my  business.  Time  seems  very 
long  without  you  both.  All  this  long  time  1  have 
only  had  Mrs.  Myles  to  befriend  me.  I  wish,  —  I 
wish  you  would  try  to  like  the  place,  Anne.  The 
two  l^ies  seem  very  happy  there.” 

“  Mrs.  Myles,  I  have  no  doubt,”  said  Anne,  bitter- 
“  No,”  she  cried,  you  need  not  talk  so  to  me, 
1  know  too  much,  too  much,  too  much,”  she  said, 
with  something  like  real  pathos  in  her  voice. 

“  My  dearest  Anne,  what  do  yon  mean  ?  ”  Tre- 
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rithic  said  kindly,  hurrying  after  her,  for  she  was 
walking  ver}’  fast. 

“  It  is  too  late.  I  cannot  forgive  you.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  people  who  can  forget  easily  and 
forgive.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  that  your 
love  is  not  mine,  —  never  was,  —  never  will  be  mine  ? 
Do  you  think  gossip  never  reaches  me  here,  far 
away,  though  I  try  to  live  in  peace  and  away  from 
it  all  ?  And  you  dare  mention  Mary  Myles’s  name 
to  me,  —  you  dare,  —  you  dare !  ”  cried  Anne,  in  her 
quick  fierce  manner. 

“  Of  course  I  dare,”  said  Trevithic.  “  Enough  of 
this,  Anne,”  and  he  looked  as  hard  as  Anne  herself 
for  a  minute ;  then  he  melted.  “  Dear  Anne,  if 
Bometliing  has  failed  in  our  home  hitherto,  let  us 
forgive  one  another  and  make  a  new  start  in  lif(S. 
Listen,”  and  he  pulled  out  the  bishop’s  letter  and 
read  it  to  her.  “  I  need  nut  tell  you  how  much  I 
wish  for  this.” 

His  wife  did  not  answer.  At  first  he  thought  she 
was  relenting.  She  went  a  little  way  down  the  side 
of  the  cliff  and  waited  for  him,  and  then  suddenly 
turned  upon  him.  The  wa.sh  of  the  sea  seemed  to 
flow  in  time  with  her  words. 

“  You  are  cruel,  —  yes,  cruel !  ”  said  Anne,  trem¬ 
bling  very  much,  and  moved  for  once  out  of  her 
calm.  “You  think  lean  bear  anything, — I  can¬ 
not  bear  your  insults  any  longer  f  I  must  go,  — 
leave  you.  Yes,  listen  to  me,  I  xcUl  go,  I  tell  you ! 
My  father  will  keep  me  here,  me  and  little  Duleie, 
and  you  can  have  your  own  way,  John,  and  go 
where  you  ■  like.  You  love  your  own  way  better 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  it  will  make  up 
to  you  for  the  home  which,  as  you  say,  has  been  a 
failure  on  the  whole.”  And  Mrs.  Trevithic  tried  to 
choke  down  a  gulp  of  bitter  angry  tears. 

As  she  spoke,  John  remembered  a  time  not  so 
very  long  ago,  when  Anne  had  first  sobbed  out  she 
loved  him,  and  when  the  tears  which  she  should 
have  gulped  away  had  been  allowed  to  overflow 
into  those  bitter  waters  of  strife  —  alas  !  neither  of 
them  could  have  Imagined  possible  until  now. 

They  had  been  walking  side  by  side  along  the 
l^ach,  the  parson  trudging  angrily  a  little  a-head, 
with  his  lung  black  coat  flapping  and  swinging 
against  his  legs;  Annie  skimming  along  skilfully 
after  him,  with  her  quick  slender  footsteps  ;  but  as 
she  went  along  she  blamed  him  in  her  heart  for 
every  roughness  and  inequality  of  the  shore,  and 
once  when  she  struck  her  foot  against  a  stone  her 
ire  rose  sore  against  him.  Little  Duleie  from  the 
rectory  garden  spied  them  out  afar  off,  and  pointed 
and  capered  to  attract  their  attention ;  but  the 
father  and  mother  were  too  much  absorbed  in  their 
own  troubles  to  heed  her,  even  if  they  could  have 
descried  her  small  person  among  the  grasses  and 
trees. 

“  You  mean  to  say,”  said  Jack,  stopping  short 
suddenly,  and  turning  round  and  speaking  with  a 
faint  discordant  jar  in  his  voice,  “  that  you  want  to 
leave  me,  Anne  r*  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Anne,  quite  calm  and  composed,  with 
two  glowing  cheeks  that  alone  showed  that  a  firc'of 
some  sort  was  smouldering  within.  “  Yes,  John,  I 
mean  it.  I  have  not  lieen  happy.  I  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  you  happy.  1  think  we  should 
both  be  better  people  apart  than  together.  I  never, 
never  felt  so,  —  so  ashamed  of  myself  in  all  my  life 
as  since  I  have  been  married  to  you.  1  will  stay 
here  with  papa.  You  have  given  up  your  living; 
you  can  now  go  and  fulfil  those  duties  which  are 
more  to  you  than  wife  or  children  or  home.”  Anne 


—  who  was  herself  again  by  this  time  —  calmly 
rolled  up  her  parasol,  as  she  spoke  and  stood  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  answer.  I  think  she  expected  a  tender 
burst  of  remonstrance  from  her  husband,  a  pathetic 
a{>peal,  an  aliandonment  possibly  of  the  mad  scheme 
which  filled  her  with  such  unspeakable  indignation. 
She  had  not  counted  on  his  silence.  John  stopped 
short  a  second  time,  and  stood  staring  at  the  sea. 
He  was  cut  to  the  heart ;  cruelly  stunned  and 
shocked  and  wounded  by  the  pain,  so  that  he  had 
almost  foi^tten  his  wife’s  presence,  or  what  he 
should  say,  or  anything  but  the  actual  sufiering  that 
he  was  enduring.  It  seemed  like  a  revelation  of  a 
horrible  secret  to  which  he  had  been  blind  all  along. 
It  was  like  a  curse  falling  upon  his  home,  —  un¬ 
dreamt  of  for  a  time,  and  suddenly  realized.  A 
great  swift  hatred  flamed  up  in  his  heart  against  the 
calm  and  passive  creature  who  had  wrought  it,  — 
who  was  there  before  him  waiting  for  his  assent  to 
her  excellent  arrangements;  a  hatred,  indeed,  of 
which  she  was  unworthy  and  unconscious  ;  for  Anne 
was  a  woman  of  slow  perception.  It  took  a  long  • 
time  for  her  to  realize  the  ellect  of  her  words,  or  to 
understand  what  was  passing  in  other  people’s 
minds.  She  was  not  more  annoyed  now  with  Tre¬ 
vithic  than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time  piust.  She 
had  no  conception  of  the  furies  of  scorn  and  hatred 
which  were  battling  and  tearing  at  the  poor  fellow’s 
kind  heart ;  she  had  not  herself  begun  to  respond 
even  to  her  own  emotions;  and  so  she  stood  quite 
quietly,  expecting,  like  some  stupid  bird  by  the 
water’s  edge,  waiting  for  the  w.ave  to  overwhelm 
her.  ■  “  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  ?  ”  she  said  at 
last.  Trevithic  was  rou-sed  by  his  wife’s  question, 
and  answered  it.  Yes  ;  just  as  you  wish,”  he  said, 
in  an  odd,  cracked  voice,  with  a  melancholy  jar  in 
it.  “  Just  as  you  like,  Anne.”  And  without  look¬ 
ing  at  her  again,  he  began  once  more  to  tramp  along 
the  shingle,  crushing  the  pebbles  under  his  feet  as 
he  went.  The  little  stones  started  and  rolled  away 
under  his  Impatient  tread.  Anne  from  habit  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  without  much  thinking  where  she  was 
going,  or  what  aim  she  had  in  so  doing ;  but  she 
could  not  keep  up  with  his  strong  progress,  —  the 
distance  widened  and  widened  between  them.  John 
walked  farther  away,  while  Mrs.  Trevithic  following 
after,  trying  in  vain  to  hasten  her  lagging  steps, 
grew  sad  and  frightened  all  at  once  as  she  saw  him 
disappearing  in  the  distance.  Her  feet  failed,  her 
heart  sank,  her  courage  died  away  all  suddenly. 
Like  a  flame  blown  out,  all  the  fire  of  her  vexation 
and  impatience  was  gone,  and  only  a  dreary  noth¬ 
ing  remained.  And  more  hard  to  bear  even  than 
the  troubles,  the  pains,  the  aches,  the  longings  of 
life,  are  its  blanks  and  its  wants.  Outer  darkness, 
with  the  tormenting  fires  and  the  companion  devils, 
is  not  the  outer  darkness  that  has  overwhelmed 
strong  hearts  with  terror  and  apprehension.  No 
words,  no  response,  silence,  abandonment,  —  to  us 
weak,  loving,  longing  human  creatures,  that  is  the 
worst  fate  of  all. 

Anne  became  very  tired,  struggling  after  Tre¬ 
vithic.  A  gull  flapped  across  her  path,  and  fright¬ 
ened  her.  Little  by  little  she  began  to  realize  that 
she  had  sent  him  away,  and  he  was  going.  She 
could  see  him  still ;  he  had  not  yet  turned  up  the 
steps  from  the  clitf  to  the  rectory  ganlen,  but  he 
was  gone  as  certainly  as  if  she  could  no  longer  see 
him.  And  then  she  began  to  learn  in  a  void  of 
incredulous  amaze,  {Kwr  sluggish  soul,  that  life  was 
hard,  very  hard,  and  terribly  remorseless ;  that  when 
you  strike,  the  blow  falls ;  that  what  you  wish  is  not 
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alwa^'8  what  you  want ;  that  it  is  easy  to  call  people 
to  you  once  perhaps,  and  to  send  them  away  once, 
but  that  when  they  come  they  stay,  and  when  they 
0  they  are  gone  and  all  b  over.  AVhy  was  he  so 
eadstroiig,  so  ungrateful,  so  unreasonable?  Was 
she  not  right  to  blame  him  ?  and  bad  he  not  owned 
himself  to  be  in  the  wrong  ?  Ah,  poor  wife,  poor 
wife !  Something  choking  and  blinding  seemed  to 
smite  the  unhappy  woman  in  her  turn.  She  reached 
the  steps  at  last  that  lead  up  the  cliff  to  the  rectory 
garden  where  little  Dulcie  had  been  playing  when 
her  mother  left  her.  Anne  longed  to  nnd  her  there, 
—  to  clutch  her  in  her  poor  aching  arms,  and  cover 
her  sweet  little  rosy  face  with  kisses.  “  Dulcie,” 
she  called,  “  Dulcie,  Dulcie  1  ”  her  voice  echoing  so 
sadly  that  it  struck  herself,  but  Dulcie’s  cheery  lit¬ 
tle  scream  of  gladness  did  not  answer,  and  Anne  — 
who  took  this  silence  as  a  bad  omen  —  felt  her 
heart  sink  lower.  In  a  dim  way  she  felt  that  if 
she  could  have  met  Dulcie  all  would  have  been 
well. 

She  was  calling  still,  when  some  one  answered  ; 
figures  came  to  the  hall-door,  half  a  dozen  officious 
hands  were  outstretched,  and  friendly  greetings 
met  her.  There  was  Miss  Trimiett  who  was  call¬ 
ing  with  Miss  Muineaiix,  and  Miss  Simmonds  who 
had  driven  up  in  her  basket-carriage,  and  old  Mr. 
Bellingham  trying  in  a  helpless  way  to  entertain 
hb  vbitresses,  and  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
them  all.  The  old  gentleman,  much  relieved  at 
the  sight  of  his  daughter,  called  her  to  him  with  a 
cheerful,  “  Ah,  my  dear,  here  you  are.  I  shall  now 
leave  these  ladies  in  better  hands  than  mine.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  have  a  sermon  to  write.”  And 
Mr.  Bellingham  immediately  and  benevolently 
trotted  away. 

With  the  curious  courage  of  women,  and  long 
habitude,  Mrs.  Trevithic  took  off  her  hat  and 
smoothed  her  straight  hair,  and  sat  down,  and 
mechanically  began  to  make  conversation  for  the 
three  old  ladies  who  established  themselves  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  pleasant  bow-windowed  drawing¬ 
room  and  prepared  for  a  good  chat  Miss  Sim¬ 
monds  took  the  sofa  as  her  right  (as  I  have  said 
before,  size  has  a  certain  precedence  of  its  own). 
Miss  Triquett,  as  usual,  rapidly  glanced  round  the 
apartment,  took  in  the  importation  of  workboxes, 
baskets,  toy-boxes,  &c.  which  Anne’s  arrival  hail 
scattered  about,  the  trimming  on  Mrs.  Trevithic’s 
dress,  the  worn  lines  under  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
vithic  took  her  knitting  from  one  of  the  baskets, 
and  rang  the  bell  and  desired  the  man  to  find  Miss 
Dulcie  and  send  her;  and  meanwhile  the  stream 
of  conversation  flowed  on  uninterruptedly.  Mr. 
Trevithic  was  well.  Only  come  for  a  day  !  And 
the  little  girl  ?  Thanks,  —  yes.  Little  Dulcie’s 
cold  had  been  severe,  —  linseed-poultices,  squills, 
ipecacuanha  wine;  thanks,  yes.  Mrs.  Trevithic 
was  already  aware  of  their  valuable  medicinal  prop¬ 
erties.  Mr.  Pelligrew,  the  present  curate,  had 
sprained  his  thumb  in  the  pulpit-door,  —  wet  ban- 
(lages,  &c.  fic.  Here  Miss  Simmonds,  whose  eyes 
had  been  fixed  upon  the  window  all  this  time,  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed,  — 

“How  fond  your  husband  is  of  that  dear  child 
Dulcie,  Mrs.  Trevithic !  There  she  is  with  her 
papa  in  the  garden.” 

“Dear  me!”  said  Triquett,  stretching  her  long 
neck  and  lighting  up  with  excitement  “  Mr.  Tre¬ 
vithic  must  be  going  away ;  you  never  told  us. 
He  is  carrying  a  carpet-bag.” 

As  she  spokie,  Anne,  who  had  been  sitting  with 


her  back  to  the  window,  started  up  and  her  knit¬ 
ting  fell  off  her  lap.  She  was  irresolute  lor  an 
instant.  He  could  not  be  going,  —  going  like  that, 
without  a  word.  No,  she  would  not  go  to  him. 

“  O  dear  me !  ”  said  Miss  Simmonds,  who  had 
been  trying  to  hook  up  the  little  rolling  balls  of 
worsted  with  the  end  of  her  p.arasol,  “just  see 
what  I  have  done.”  And  she  held  it  up  spindle 
fashion  with  the  lung  thread  twisted  round  it  and 
hooked. 

“  I  think  I  can  undo  It,”  said  Miss  Moineaux. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  I,  —  I  want  to  speak  to  my 
husband,”  said  Mrs.  Trevithic,  starting  up  and 
running  to  the  door. 

“  He  is  gone,”  said  Miss  Triquett  to  the  others, 
looking  once  more  out  through  the  big  pleasant 
window.  “  Dear  Miss  Moineaux,  into  what  a  mess 
you  have  got  that  knitting,  —  let  me  cut  the 
thread.” 

“  Poor  thing,  she  is  too  late,”  said  Miss  Moineaux, 
letting  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  fall  to  the 
ground. 
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Tqk  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  subjected  to 
agencies  which  —  beneficial,  doubtless,  in  the  long 
run,  perhaps  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  ter¬ 
restrial  races  —  appear,  at  first  sight,  energetically 
destructive.  Such  are  —  in  order  of  destructive¬ 
ness  —  the  hurricane,  the  earthquake,  the  volcano, 
and  the  thunder-storm.  When  we  read  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  such  as  those  which  overthrew  Lisbon,  Cal¬ 
lao,  and  Riobamba,  and  learn  that  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  fell  victims  in  the  great  Sicilian 
earthquake  in  1693,  and  probably  three  hundred 
thousand  in  the  two  earthquakes  which  assailed 
Antioch  in  the  years  526  and  612,  we  are  disposed 
to  assign  at  once  to  this  devastating  phenomenon  the 
foremost  place  among  the  agents  of  destruction. 
But  this  judgment  must  be  reversed  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  earthquakes  —  though  so  fearfully  and 
suddenly  destructive  both  to  life  and  property  — 
yet  occur  but  seldom  compared  with  wind-storms, 
while  the  effects  of  a  real  hurricane  are  scarcely  less 
destructive  than  those  of  the  sharpest  shoc^  of 
earthquake.  After  ordinaiy  storms,  long  miles  of 
the  sea-coast  are  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  many 
once  gallant  ships,  and  with  the  bodies  of  their  hap¬ 
less  crews.  In  the  spring  of  1866  there  might  be' 
seen  at  a  single  view  from  the  heights  near  Plym¬ 
outh  twenty-two  shipwrecked  vessels,  and  this  after 
a  storm,  which,  though  severe,  was  but  trifling  com¬ 
pared  with  the  humcanes  which  sweep  over  the 
torrid  zones,  and  thence,  scarcely  diminished  in 
force,  as  far  north  sometimes  as  our  own  latitudes. 
It  was  in  such  a  hurricane  that  the  “  Royal  Char¬ 
ter  ”  was  wrecked,  and  hundreds  of  stout  ships 
with  her.  In  the  great  hurricane  of  1780,  which 
commenced  at  Barbadoes  and  swept  across  the‘ 
whole  breadth  of  the  North  Atlantic,  fifty  sail  were 
driven  ashore  at  the  Bermudas,  two  line-of- battle 
ships  went  down  at  sea,  and  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  persons  lost  their  lives  on  the  land.  So 
tremendous  was  the  force  of  this  hurricane  (Cap¬ 
tain  Maury  tells  us)  that  “  the  bark  was  blown  from 
the  trees,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  destroyed; 
the  very  bottom  and  depths  of  the  sea  were  up¬ 
rooted,  —  forts  and  castles  were  washed  away,  and 
their  great  guns  carried  in  the  air  like  chaff ;  houses 
were  razed ;  ships  wrecked )  and  the  bodies  of  men 
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and  beaBt8  lifted  up  in  the  air  and  dashed  to  pieces 
in  the  storm,”  —  an  account,  however,  which 
^though  doubtless  faithfully  rendered  by  Maury 
TOm  uie  authorities  he  consulted)  must  perhaps  bie 
accepted  cum  grano,  and  especially  with  reference 
to  the  great  guns  carried  in  we  air  “  like  chaff.”  * 

In  the  gale  of  August,  1782,  all  the  trophies  of 
Lord  Rodney’s  victory,  except  the  “  Ardent,”  were 
destroyed,  two  British  shlps-of-the-line  foundered 
at  sea,  numbers  of  merchantmen  under  Admiral 
Graves’s  convoy  were  wrecked,  and  at  sea  alone 
three  thousand  lives  were  lost. 

But,  quite  recently,  a  storm  far  more  destructive 
than  these  swept  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Most 
of  our  readers  doubtless  remember  the  great  gale 
of  October,  1864,  in  which  all  the  ships  in  ha^r 
at  Calcutta  were  swept  from  their  anchorage,  and 
driven  one  upon  another  in  inextricable  confusion. 
Fearful  as  was  the  loss  of  life  and  property  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  harbor,  the  destruction  on  land  was  greater. 
A  vast  wave  swept  for  miles  over  the  surrounding 
country,  embankments  were  destroyed,  and  whole 
villages,  with  their  inhabitants,  swept  away.  Fifty 
thousand  souls  it  is  believed  perished  in  this  fearful 
hurricane. 

The  gale  'which  has  just  ravaged  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  adds  another  to  the  long  list  of  disastrous 
hurricanes.  As  we  write,  the  efiects  produced  by 
this  tornado  are  beginning  to  be  made  known. 
Already  its  destructiveness  has  become  but  too  cer¬ 
tainly  evidenced. 

The  laws  which  appear  to  regulate  the  genera¬ 
tion  and  the  progress  of  cyclonic  storms  are  well 
worthy  of  careful  study. 

Ibe  regions  chiefly  infested  by  hurricanes  are  the 
West  Indies,  the  southern  parts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  China  seas. 
Each  region  has  its  specif  hurricane  season. 

In  the  West  Indies,  cyclones  occur  principally  in 
August  and  September,  when  the  southeast  mon¬ 
soons  are  at  their  height.  At  the  same  season  the 
African  southwesterly  monsoons  are  blowing.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  there  are  two  sets  of  winds,  both  blowing 
heavily  and  steadily  from  the  Atlantic,  disturbing 
the  atmospheric  equilibrium,  and  thus  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  generating  the  great  West  Indian  hurri¬ 
canes.  ^e  storms  thus  arising  show  their  force  first 
at  a  distance  of  about  six  or  seven  hundred  miles 
from  the  equator,  and  far  to  the  east  of  the  region 
in  which  they  attain  their  greatest  fu^.  Thev  sweep 
with  a  northwesterly  course  to  the  Gulf  of  Idexico, 
pass  thence  northwards,  and  so  to  the  northeast, 
sweeping  in  a  wide  curve  (resembling  the  letter  U 
placed  mus  around  the  West  Indian  seas,  and 
thence  travelling  across  the  Atlantic,  generally  ex- 
mnding  their  fi^  before  they  reach  the  shores  of 
Western  Europe.  This  course  is  the  storm-track 
(or  storm-  as  we  shall  call  it).  Of  the  behavior 
of  the  winds  as  they  traverse  this  track,  we  shall 
have  to  speak  when  we  come  to  consider  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  from  which  these  storms  derive  their  names 
of  “  cyclones  ”  and  “  tornadoes.” 

'The  hurricanes  of  the  Indian  Ocean  occur  at  the 
“  changing  of  the  monsoons.”  “  Duriim  the  inter¬ 
regnum,”  writes  Maury,  “the  fiends  or  the  storm 
hmd  their  terrific  sway.”  Becalmed,  often,  for  a 
day  or  two,  seamen  hear  moaning  sounds  in  the  air, 
forewarning  them  of  the  coming  storm.  Then,  sud- 


*  We  remenber  to  have  read  that  In  this  hurricane  suna  which 
had  lMi(  lain  under  water  were  washed  up  like  mere  drift  upon  the 
beach.  Perbspa  this  dreunataaoe  grew  gradoaUp  into  the  inered- 
IMa  atorp  above  recorded. 


denly,  the  winds  break  loose  from  the  forces  which 
have  for  a  while  controlled  them,  and  “  seem  to  rage 
with  a  fury  that  would  break  up  the  fountains  of  tfie 
deep." 

In  the  North  Indian  seas  hurricanes  rage  at  the 
same  season  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  China  seas  occur  those  fearful  gales  known 
among  sailors  as  “typhoons,”  or  “white  squalls.” 
These  take  place  at  the  changing  of  the  monsoons. 
Generated,  like  the  West  Indian  hurricanes,  at  a 
distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve  degrees  from  the 
equator,  typhoons  sweep  in  a  curve  similar  to  that 
followed  by  the  Atlantic  storms  around  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  shores  of  China  to  the 
Japanese  Islands. 

There  occur  land-storms,  also,  of  a  cyclonic  char¬ 
acter  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  “  I  have  often 
observed  the  paths  of  such  storms,”  says  Maury, 
“  through  the  forests  of  the  Mississippi.  There  the 
track  of  these  tornadoes  Is  called  a  ‘  wind-road,’  be¬ 
cause  they  make  an  avenue  through  the  wood  .straight 
along,  and  as  clear  of  trees  as  if  the  old  denizens  of 
the  forest  had  been  cleared  with  an  a.xe.  I  have 
seen  trees  tliree  or  four  feet  in  diameter  tom  up  by 
the  roots,  and  the  top,  with  its  limbs,  lying  next  the 
hole  whence  the  root  came.”  Another  writer,  who 
was  an  eyewitness  to  the  progress  of  one  of  these 
American  land-storms,  thus  speaks  of  Its  destructive 
effects.  “  I  saw,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  the 
noblest  trees  of  the  forest  were  falling  into  pieces. 
A  mass  of  branches,  twigs,  foliage,  and  dust  moved 
through  the  air,  whirled  onwaids  like  a  cloud  of 
feathers,  and  passing,  disclosed  a  wide  space  filled 
with  broken  trees,  naked  stumps,  and  heaps  of 
shapeless  ruins,  which  marked  the  path  of  the  tem¬ 
pest.” 

If  it  appeared,  on  a  csueful  comparison  of  obser¬ 
vations  made  In  different  places,  that  these  winds 
swept  directly  along  those  tracks  which  they  appear 
to  follow,  a  comparatively  simple  problem  would  be 
presented  to  the  meteorologist.  But  this  is  not 
found  to  be  the  case.  At  one  part  of  a  hurricane’s 
course  the  storm  appears  to  be  travelling  with  feai^ 
fill  fury  along  the  true  storm-  cj  i  at  another  less 
furiously  directly  across  the  storm-track ;  at  another, 
but  with  yet  diminished  force,  though  'still  fiercely, 
in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  storm- 
track. 

All  these  motions  appear  to  be  fairly  accounted 
for  by  the  theory  that  the  true  path  of  the  storm  is 
a  spiral  —  or  rather,  that  while  the  centre  of  dis- 
turoance  continually  travels  onwards  in  a  widely 
extended  curve,  the  storm-wind  sweeps  continually 
around  the  centre  of  disturbance,  u  a  whirlpool 
around  its  vortex. 

And  here  a  remarkable  circumstance  attracts  our 
notice,  the  consideration  of  which  points  to  the 
mode  in  which  cyclones  may  be  conceived  to  be 
generated.  It  is  found,  by  a  careful  study  of  differ¬ 
ent  obsefKrations  made  upon  the  same  storm,  that 
cyclones  in  the  northern  hemisphere  invariably  sweep 
round  the  onward  travelling  vortex  of  disturbance 
in  one  direction,  and  southern  cyclones  in  the  con¬ 
trary  direction.  If  we  place  a  watch-flme  upwards 
upon  one  of  the  northern  cyclone  regions  in  a  Mer¬ 
cator’s  chart,  then  the  motion  of  the  hands  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  direction  in  which  the  cyclone  whirls ; 
when  the  watch  is  shifted  to  a  southern  cyclone  re¬ 
gion,  the  motion  of  the  hands  takes  jdace  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  cyclone  motion.  This  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  converted  into  the  following  rule-of-thumb 
for  sailors  who  encounter  a  cyclone,  and  seek  to 
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escape  from  the  region  of  fiercest  storm :  Facing 
the  teind,  the  centre  or  vortex  of  the  storm  lies  to 
the  right  in  the  northern,  to  the  left  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Safety  lies  in  flying  from  the  centre  in 
ereiT  case  save  one,  —  that  is,  when  the  sailor  lies 
in  the  direct  track  of  the  advancing  vortex.  In 
this  case,  to  fly  from  the  centre  would  be  to  keep 
in  the  storm-track  ;  the  proper  course  for  the  sailor 
when  thus  situated  is  to  steer  for  the  calmer  side  of 
the  storm-track.  This  is  always  the  outside  of  the 
as  will  appear  from  a  moment’s  consideration 
of  the  .spiral  curve  trace<l  out  by  a  cyclone.  Thus, 
if  the  seaman  scud  before  the  wind  —  in  all  other 
cases  a  dangerous  expedient  in  a  cyclone*  —  he 
will  probably  escape  unscathed.  There  is,  however, 
this  danger,  that  the  storm-track  may  extend  to  or 
even  slightly  overlap  the  land,  in  which  case  scud¬ 
ding  before  the  gale  wordd  bring  the  ship  upon  a 
lee-shore.  And  in  this  way  many  gallant  ships 
have,  doubtless,  suffered  wreck. 

The  danger  of  the  sailor  is  obviously  greater, 
however,  when  he  is  overtaken  by  the  storm  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  storm-  Cj.  Here  he  has  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  double  force  of  the  cyclonic  whirl  and  of  the 
advancing  storm-system,  instead  of  the  difierence  of 
the  two  motions,  as  on  the  outer  side  of  the  storm- 
track.  His  chance  of  escape  will  depend  on  his 
distance  from  the  central  path  of  the  cyclone.  If 
near  to  this,  it  is  equally  dangerous  for  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  scud  to  the  safer  side  of  the  track,  or  to 
beat  against  the  wind  by  the  shorter  course,  which 
would  lead  him  out  of  the  storm-  on  its  inner 
side.  It  has  been  shown  by  Colonel  Sir  W.  Reid 
that  this  is  the  quarter  in  which  vessels  have  been 
most  frequently  lost. 

But  even  the  danger  of  this  most  dangerous  quar¬ 
ter  admits  of  degrees.  It  is  greatest  where  the 
storm  is  sweeping  round  the  most  curved  part  of  its 
track,  which  happens  in  about  latitude  twenty-five 
or  thirty  degrees.  In  this  case,  a  ship  may  pass 
twice  through  the  vortex  of  the  storm.  Here  hur¬ 
ricanes  have  worke<l  their  most  destructive  effects. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  sailors  dread,  most  of  all, 
the  part  of  the  Atlantic  near  Florida  and  the  Ba¬ 
hamas,  and  the  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which 
lies  south  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius. 

To  show  how  important  it  is  that  captains  should 
understand  the  theory  of  cyclones  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  we  shall  here  relate  the  manner  in  which 
Captain  J.  V.  Hall  escaped  from  a  typhoon  of  the 
China  seas.  About  noon,  when  three  days  out  from 
Macao,  Captain  Hall  saw  “  a  most  wild  and  uncom¬ 
mon-looking  halo  round  the  sun.”  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day,  the  barometer  had  commenced  to 
fall  rapidly  ;  and  though,  as  yet,  the  weather  was 
fine,  orders  were  at  once  given  to  prepare  for  a 
heavy  gale.  Towards  evening,  a  bank  of  cloud  was 
seen  in  the  southeast,  but  when  night  closed  the 
weather  was  still  calm  and  the  water  smooth,  though 
the  sky  looked  wild  and  a  scud  was  coming  on  from 
the  northeast.  “  I  was  much  interested,”  says  Cap¬ 
tain.  Hall,  “  in  watching  for  the  commencement  of 
the  gale,  which  I  now  felt  sure  was  coming.  That 
bank  to  the  southeast  was  the  meteor  (cyclone)  ap¬ 
proaching  us,  the  northeast  scud  the  outer  north¬ 
west  portion  of  it ;  and  when  at  night  a  strong  gale 
came  on  about  north,  or  north-northwest,  I  felt  cer¬ 
tain  we  were  on  its  western  and  southwestern  verge. 

*  A  riilp  bj  KuddlDS  befcre  the  gele  may  —  if  the  oaptaio  ie  not 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  ejelonee  —  go  round  sad  round  without 
eecaping.  The  ship  “  Chariet  Heddle  ”  did  this  in  the  Kaet  Indies, 
going  round  no  less  thanyfee  times. 


It  rapidly  increased  in  violence ;  but  I  was  pleased 
to  see  the  wind  veering  to  the  northwest,  as  it  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  I  had  put  the  ship  on  the  right 
track,  namely,  on  the  starboard-tack,  standing,  of 
course,  to  the  southwest.  From  ten  A.  m.  to  three 
p.  M.  it  blew  with  great  violence,  but  the  ship  being 
well  prepared  rode  comparatively  easy.  The  ba¬ 
rometer  was  now  very  low,  the  centre  of  the  storm 
passing  to  the  northward  of  us,  to  which  we  might 
have  been  very  near  had  we  in  the  first  part  put  the 
ship  on  the  larboard  tack.” 

But  the  most  remarkable  point  of  Captain  Hall’s 
account  remains  to  be  mentioned.  He  had  gone 
out  of  his  course  to  avoid  the  storm,  but  when  the 
wind  fell  to  a  moderate  gale,  he  thought  it  a  pity  to 
lie  so  far  from  his  proper  course,  and  made  sail  to 
the  northwest.  “  In  less  than  two  hours  the  barom¬ 
eter  i^in  benn  to  fall  and  the  storm  to  rage  in 
heavy  gusts.  He  bore  again  to  the  southeast,  and 
the  weather  rapidly  improved.”  There  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  but  for  Captain  Hall’s  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  cyclones,  his  ship  and  crew  would  nave 
been  placed  in  serious  jeopardy,  since  in  the  heart 
of  a  Chinese  typhoon  a  ship  has  been  known  to  be 
thrown  on  her  beam-ends  when  not  showing  a  yard 
of  canvas. 

If  we  consider  the  regions  in  which  cyclones  ap¬ 
pear,  the  paths  they  follow,  and  the  direction  m 
which  they  whirl,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  guess 
at  their  origin.  In  the  open  Pacific  Ocean  (as  its 
name,  indeed,  implies)  storms  are  uncommon ;  they 
are  nnfrequent  also  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Indian  Oceans.  Around  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  heavy  storms  prevail,  but  they  are 
not  cyclonic,  nor  are  they  equal  in  fury  and  fre¬ 
quency,  Maury  tells  us,  to  the  true  tornado.  Along 
the  equator,  anil  for  several  degrees  on  either  side  of 
it,  cyclones  are  also  unknown.  If  we  turn  to  a  map 
in  which  ocean-currents  are  laid  down,  we  shall  see 
that  in  every  “  cyclone  region  ”  there  is  a  strongly 
marked  current,  and  that  each  current  follows 
closely  the  track  which  we  have  denominated  the 
storm-  C^.  In  the  North  Atlantic  we  have  the  great 
Gulf  Stream,  which  sweeps  from  equatorial  regions 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  chores  of  Western  Europe.  In  the 
South  Indian  Ocean  there  is  the  “  south-equatorial 
current,”  which  sweeps  past  ^Mauritius  and  Bourbon, 
and  thence  returns  towards  the  east.  In  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Sea,  there  is  the  north  equatorial  current, 
which  sweeps  round  the  Ea.st  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  then  merges  into  the  Ja)>anese  current.  There 
is  also  the  current  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  flowing 
through  the  region  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  cy¬ 
clones  are  commonly  met  with.  There  are  other 
sea-currents  besides  these  which  yet  breeil  no  cy¬ 
clones.  But  we  may  notice  two  peculiarities  in  the 
currents  we  have  named.  They  all  flow  from  equa¬ 
torial  to  temperate  regions,  and,  secondly,  they  are 
all  “  horseshoe  currents.”  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
there  is  but  one  other  current  which  presents  both 
these  peculiarities,  namely,  —  the  great  Australian 
current  between  New  Zealand  and  the  eastern 
shores  of  Australia.  We  have  not  yet  met  with 
any  record  of  cyclones  occurring  over  the  Austra¬ 
lian  current,  but  heavy  storms  are  known  to  prevail 
in  that  region,  and  we  believe  that  when  these 
storms  have  been  studied  as  closely  as  the  storms  in 
better^known  regions,  they  will  be  found  to  present 
the  true  cyclonic  character. 

Now,  if  we  inquire  why  an  ocean  current  travel¬ 
ling  from  the  equator  should  be  a  “  storm-breeder,” 
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we  shall  find  a  ready  answer.  Such  a  current,  car¬ 
rying  the  warmth  of  intcrtropical  regions  to  the 
temperate  zones,  produces  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
mere  ditference  of  teu^rature,  iin|)ui'tant  atmos¬ 
pheric  disturbances.  The  ditference  is  so  great, 
that  Franklin  suggested  the  use  of  the  thennometer 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a  read^'  means  of 
determining  the  longitude,  since  the  position  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  at  any  given  season,  is  almost  con¬ 
stant.  ' 

But  the  warmth  of  the  stream  itself  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  atmospheric  disturbance.  Over  the  warm 
water  vapor  is  coutinuallv  rising  ;  and,  as  it  rises,  is 
continually  condensed  (lik^  the  steam  from  a  loco¬ 
motive)  by  the  colder  air  round.  “  An  observer  on 
the  moon,”  says  Captain  Maury,  “  would,  on  a  win¬ 
ter's  day,  U:  able  to  trace  out,  by  the  mist  in  the 
air,  the  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream  through  the  sea.” 
But  what  must  happen  when  v.-ipor  is  condensed  'i 
We  know  that  to  turn  water  into  vajior  is  a  process 
requiring  —  that  is,  unintf  up  —  a  large  amount  of 
heat;  and,  conversely,  the  return  of  vajxir  to  the 
state  of  water  sets  free  an  eijuivalent  quantity  of 
heat.  The  amount  of  heat  thus  set  free  over  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  thousands  of  times  greater  than  that 
which  would  be  generated  by  the  whole  coal  supply 
annually  rmsed  in  Great  Britiiin.  Here,  then,  we 
have  an  efficient  cause  for  the  wildest  hurricane.s. 
For,  along  the  whole  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from 
Bernini  to  the  Grand  Banks,  there  is  a  channel  of 
heated,  that  is,  rarefied  air.  Into  this  channel  the 
demser  atmosphere  on  both  sid&s  is  continually  pour¬ 
ing,  with  greater  or  less  strength,  and  when  a  storm 
begins  in  the  Atlantic,  it  always  makes  for  this 
channel,  “  and,  reaching  it,  turns  and  follows  it  in' 
its  course,  sometimes  entirely  across  the  Atlantic.” 
“  The  southern  points  of  America  and  Africa  have 
won  for  themselves,”  says  Maury,  “  the  name  of 
‘  the  stormy  capes,’  but  there  is  not  a  storm-fiend  in 
the  wide  ocean  can  out-top  that  which  rages  along 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  North  America.  The  China 
seas  aud  the  North  Pacific  may  vie  in  the  fury  of 
their  gales  with  tliis  part  of  the  Atlantic,  but  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  cannot  equal 
them,  certainly  in  Irciiuency,  nor  do  I  believe,  in 
fury.”  We  read  of  a  West  Indian  storm  so  violent, 
that  “  it  forced  the  Gulf  Stream  back  to  its  sources, 
and  piled  up  the  water  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet  in 
the  Gulf  of  ^lexico.  The  ship  ‘  Ledbury  Snow  ’ 
attempted  to  ride  out  the  storm.  When  it  abated, 
she  found  herself  high  up  on  the  dry  land,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  had  let  go  her  anchor  among  the 
tree-tops  on  Elliott’s  Key.” 

By  a  like  reasoning  we  can  account  for  the  cyclonic 
storms  prevailing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Nor 
do  the  tornadoes  which  rage  in  parts  of  the  Unibtd 
States  present  any  serious  difficulty.  The  region 
along  which  these  storms  travel  is  the  valley  of  the 
great  Mississippi.  This  river  at  certain  seasons  is 
considerably  warmer  than  the  surrounding  lands. 
From  its  surface,  also,  n(iucous  vapor  is  continually 
being  raised.  'When  the  surrounding  air  is  colder, 
this  vapor  is  presently  condensed,  generating  in  the 
change  a  vast  amount  of  heat.  We  have  thus  a 
channel  of  rarefied  air  over  the  Mississippi  Vivlley, 
and  this  channel  becomes  a  storm-track  like  the 
corrcsjionding  channels  over  the  warm  ocean  cur¬ 
rents.  The  extreme  violence  ,of  land-storms  is 
probably  due  to  the  narrowness  of  the  track  within 
which  they  are  compelled  to  travel.  For  it  has 
been  noticed  that  the  fury  of  a  sea  cyclone  increases 
as  the  range  of  the  “  whirl  ’’diminishes,  and  vice  versa. 


There  seems,  however,  no  special  reason  why  cy¬ 
clones  should  follow  the  stonn-  d  >n  one  direction 
rather  than  in  the  other.  We  must,  to  understand 
this,  recall  the  fact  that  under  the  torrid  zones  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  generation  of  storms 
prevail  far  more  intensely  than  in  temperate  re¬ 
gions.  Thus  the  probability  is  far  greater  that 
cyclones  should  be  generated  at  the  tropical  than 
at  the  temperate  end  of  the  storm-  d-  Still,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  land-locked  Nort  i  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  true  typhoons  have  been  known  to  tbl- 
low  the  storm-track  in  a  diiection  contrary  to  that 
commonly'  noticed. 

The  direction  in  which  a  true  tornado  ichirU  is 
invariably  that  we  have  mentioned.  Thu  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  peculiarity  would  occupy  more  space 
than  we  can  here  afford.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  may  wish  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  law 
of  cyclonic  rotation  should  study  Herschel’s  inUTcst- 
ing  work  on  Meteorology. 

The  suddenness  with  which  a  true  tornado  works 
destruction  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  wreck 
of  the  steam-ship  “  San  Francisco.”  She  was  as¬ 
sailed  by  an  extra-tropical  tornado  when  al>out 
three  hundred  miles  from  Sandy  Hook,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  1853.  Ill  a  few  moments  she  was  a  com¬ 
plete  wreck !  The  wide  range  of  a  tornado’s  de¬ 
structiveness  is  shown  by  this,  that  Colonel  Ileid 
examined  one  along  whose  track  no  le-<s  than  one 
hundred  and  ten  ships  were  wrecked,  crippled,  or 
dismasted. 


TEN  YEARS  A  NUN. 

BT  llESna  STRETTOX. 

You  wish  to  hear  in  full  detail  an  account  of  my 
sojourn  and  adventure  in  a  French  Convent,  of 
which  you  have  only  received  the  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  outlines.  1  went  to  France,  as  you 
know,  against  the  wishes  of  m^  family  and  friends, 
having  accepted  a  situation  in  a  school  there  as 
English  teacher.  It  is  enough  to  say  about  that 
school,  that  no  decent  English  girl  could  have 
stayed,  so  utter  was  the  dirt,  discomfort,  and  bar¬ 
barism  pervading  it  I  was  compelled  to  leave  it, 
but  I  was  extremely  reluctant  to  quit  France  .with¬ 
out  accomplishing  my  object,  whicu  was  to  perfect 
myself  in  the  language ;  more  especially  as  my 
friends  had  objected  to  the  enterprise  from  the  fii-st. 
I  travelled  back,  however,  from  the  interior  to  a 
small  seaport  town,  from  which  the  transit  to  Eng¬ 
land  was  easy ;  and  during  my  journey  I  took  coun¬ 
sel  with  myself,  and  calculated  my  remaining  stwk 
of  money,  amounting  to  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
six  pounds. 

I  had  made  uji  my  mind  before  I  reached  the  ter¬ 
minus,  and  there  I  inquired  if  there  was  any  Eng¬ 
lish  consul  in  the  town.  Certainly  there  was,  at 
least  a  vice-consul ;  and,  fur  the  small  consideration 
of  half  a  franc,  a  polite  porter  conducted  me  to  his 
office.  I  entered  it  with  some  dilTidence,  and  con¬ 
fronted  three  clerks,  seated  at  the  orthodox  high 
desks,  who  bestowed  upon  me  the  orthodox,  clerkly 
stare.  The  vice-consul  was  summoned,  and  proved 
to,  be  a  German,  who  spoke  English  and  French 
with  equally  amusing  blunders.  However,  he  was 
all  kinuness,  and  after  due  deliberation,  he  asked  if 
I  should  object  to  go  into  a  convent.  I  felt  a  slight 
shock  at  first,  but  a  few  minutes’  thought  decided 
me  to  go,  and  I  said  so.  In  that  case,  he  replied, 
he  could  be  of  service  to  me,  for  without  doubt  he 
could  obtain  my  admission  into  a  convent  in  the 
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town  on  the  morrow.  In  the  mean  time,  he  would  birthright, —  the  right  of  freedom.  This  feeling 
see  me  safely  lodged  in  an  hotel  for  the  night.  grew  as  I  traversed  the  exquisitely  clean,  but  bare, 

I  mu.st  pas.s  over  my  night  alone  in  a  foreign  empty  passages  and  apartments  of  the  interior^  with 
hotel,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  I  might,  tell  you  doors  locked  or  bolted,  near  each  of  which  sat  a 

about  it.  Ill  the  morning  the  vice-consul  came  as  sister,  with  keys  fastened  to  her  girdle.  The  lower 

appointed,  and  told  me  that  I  could  be  received  windows,  towards  the  street,  wre  barred,  a  thick 
into  the  convent  for  two  pounds  a  month.  Thu  iron  cross  forming  a  portion  of  the  bars,  as  if  that 
terms  suited  my  means,  as  you  see,  and  1  accepted  blessed  emblem  were  a  token  of  captivity  instead  of 
them  gladly ;  so  I  gave  twenty  pounds  into  his  lib«‘rty.  But  in  my  attic  in  tlie  roof,  where  I  felt 

hands,  asking  him  to  call  each  month  and  pay  the  sure  I  should  be  locked  up  at  night,  the  casement 

sum  agreed  upon.  I  went  with  him  to  the  convent,  opened  wide,  like  doors,  letting  in  the  full  freedom 
in  a  mood  of  cheerful  alacrity,  with  my  sense  of  the  of  light  and  air.  I  soon  grew  reconciletl  to  the 
romantic  fanned  to  a  Hume,  picturing  it  as  a  gray,  locking-up,  and  the  everlasting  sound  of  the  keys 
solemn,  eccle-siastical  building,  standing  in  a  vast,  ceased  to  grate  upon  my  car.  1  became  used  to. 
antii|ue  garden,  suiTOunded  by  high,  massive  walls,  the  confinement  also,  and  felt  that  it  was  adventu- 
Judge,  then,  of  iny  disapimintment,  when  1  found  rous  enough  to  stand  at  my  open  window  and  look 
'a  new  brick  building,  not  unlike  an  English  work-  out  ujion  the  beauties  of  the  laml  and  sea,  or  upon 
house,  presenting  a  flat  front  of  tour  stories  to  a  little  street-pictures,  which  I  could  see,  like  tableaux 
dull  street;  on  the  other  side  of  which  were  a  few  vivants,  in  the  ijueer  little  slums  and  alleys  of  the 
gloomy  old  houses,  that  seemed  injured  by  the  fresh  town,  which  my  high  position  commanded, 
paint  and  red  brickwork  of  the  ujistart  convent.  The  sisters,  with  the  exception  of  the  Superieure 
The  vice-consul  and  I  entered  a  bare  waiting-room,  .and  one  other,  were  as  uninteresting  a  set  of  women 
something  like  those  of  jirisons  and  hospitals,  which  as  you  can  imagine.  They  were  the  ordinary  Uor- 
was  divided  by  a  grille  of  iron  bars  about  three  cas  ladies,  and  tract-distributers,  and  district-visit- 
incht.'s  apart,  behind  which  w.as  .a  nun,  fat,  rosy,  ors  of  our  Protestant  churches,  playing  at  religion, 
and  about  forty  years  old,  who  was  jabbering  in  as  nuns,  in  a  convent.  Taking  them  in  the  muss, 
rapid  French  to  a  peasant  woman  on  our  side  of  the  they  were  narrow-minded,  self-satisfied  women, 
grille.  We  were  summoned  to  the  upper  end  of  inostly,  middle-aged,  fond  of  gossip,  and  inclined  to 
the  room,  where  Madame  la  Superieure  waited  to  nurse  their  little  ailments,  though  they  could  not 
give  us  an  interview ;  and  she  and  I  looked  keenly  have  the  luxury  of  a  doctor  unless  they  were  dan- 
at  one  another  through  the  grating.  I  saw  a  face  gerously  ill.  The  Superieure  was  a  lady  by  birth, 
comely  and  shrewil,  and  liearing  the  unmistakable  intensely  proud  and  ambitious,  covetous  to  an  ex¬ 
traits  of  a  laily  under  the  white  coiffure  which  con-  cess,  but  admirably  qualified  for  managing  her 
cealed  her  hair ;  the  fine  lips  might  have  been  large  and  troublesome  tainily.  I  saw  but  little  of 
chiselled  in  marble,  to  express  rule  and  decision ;  her,  for  she  liitd  no  time  to  give  to  an  insignificant 
and  the  eyes,  hazel-gray,  instead  of  the  common  person  like  me. 

dark-brown  of  French  eyes,  had  a  directness  and  But  was  there  no  ideal  nun  among  them  ?  Cer- 
penctration  of  gaze  which  I  could  only  bear  with  tainly:  a  slender,  graceful  woman,  about  thirty, 
difficulty.  with  the  traces  of  great  beauty  left  in  her  faded 

“  Mademoiselle  is  not  so  young  as  I  supposed,”  face.  She  moved,  solitary  and  sad,  amidst  the  self- 
she  said  to  the  vice-consul ;  “  she  will  not  submit  to  satisfied  and  stupid  sisterhood  surrounding  her. 
the  strictness  of  our  rules.  AVe  permit  our  board-  My  education  was  committed  chiefly  to  her,  and 
ers  to  go  out  but  once  a  month,  and  then  under  my  conversion,  as  I  learned  later.  There  were 
supervision.  Her  letters  will  be  read  before  she  many  other  boanlers,  but  all  French  and  all  Catho- 

sends  them  out,  or  receives  them,  and  she  will  not  lie,  and,  consequently,  less  interesting  than  an 

be  allowed  to  hohl  any  private  conversation,  except  English  heretic.  Sister  Catherine  attacheil  herself 
with  me  or  one  of  the  sisters.”  to  me.  At  first  our  conversations  were  necessarily 

The  rules  were  rather  too  strict  to  be  quite  limited,  but  I  made  rapid  jirogress  in  the  langu^e ; 
agreeable ;  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  though  I  could  not  expound  and  defend  our 
into  that  convent,  especially  as  the  elegant  and  Protestant  doctrines,  I  could  soon  perfectly  com- 
polishcd  accent  of  Madame  struck  upon  my  ear  as  prehend  all  that  was  said  to  me,  and  I  listened  with 
altogether  the  best  French  I  had  ever  heard.  a  laudable  attention,  until  Sister  Catherine  was 
“I  ean  submit  to  the  rules,”  I  said,  and  she  persuaded  that  I  was  near  conversion.  This  im- 

smiled  approval ;  “  but  will  you  let  me  see  this  pression  at  once  increased  her  attiochment  to  me, 

gentleman  once  a  month,  when  he  comes  to  dis-  and  at  the  same  time  threw  the  Supdrieiire  off'  her 
charge  raj-  obligations  to  you  ?  ”  guard  as  to  the  nature  of  the  confidential  intimacy 

“  Certainly :  yes,”  replied  Madame,  graciously.  which  was  established  between  the  sister  and  me. 

“  And  if  any  of  my  friends,”  I  continued,  “  should  It  was  at  two  or  three  difl’erent  times  that  1 
come  here  to  see  me,  you  will  not  refuse  them  'i  It  learned  the  history  of  Sister  Catherine,  which  is 
is  not  probable,  but  it  might  happen.”  sim[)ly  as  true  as  that  I  am  now  writing  it  AVhen 

”  AVithout  doubt,”  she  answered,  as  affably  as  only  a  girl  of  fifteen  she  had  been  sought  in  mar- 
before.  ri.age  by  a  cousin  of  her  own,  to  whom  her  parents’ 

I  bade  the  vice-consul  good  by,  almost  affection-  sole  objection  arose  from  an  old  quarrel  existing 
ately,  for  he  was  my  last  mend  in  the  wicked  world  between  them  and  liis  father.  It  was  the  old  story 
I  should  quit  when  I  entered  those  barred  doors,  of  the  feud  between  the  Montagues  and  Capulet^ 
and  I  felt  something  like  tears  in  my  eyes;  but  I  with  the  added  bitterness  of  blood-relationship, 
was  bent  upon  going  through  with  my  purpose,  and  The  cousin  had  prevailed  upon  Hortense  —  her 
the  convent  seemed  the  only  home  open  to  me  in  baptismal  name  —  to  fly  from  her  home  with  him, 
that  strange  land.  The  Suj)erieure  called  a  nun  and  as  it  is  simply  impossible  to  contract  a  secret 
to  show  me  to  my  chamlKT;  and  the  door  of  the  marriage  in  France,  he  had  brought  her  to  this 
waiting-room  was  locked  the  instant  we  had  passed  convent,  a  hundred  leagues  from  her  father’s  house, 
throng  it.  I  felt  that,  like  Esau,  I  had  sold  my  and  placed  her  in  it  as  a  boarder,  until  she  was.  of 
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age  to  serre  her  parents  with  a  legal  notice  that 
she  intended  to  unite  herself  in  marriage  with  her 
cousin,  Pierre  de  Forrille.  The  Superieure  was 
made  their  confidante ;  and  as  there  were  still  six 
years  to  wait,  Pierre,  to  mislead  the  vigilance  of 
the  parents,  as  well  ?is  of  the  police,  resolve*!  upon 
filling  up  the  long  interval  with  foreign  travel, 
which  would  enabfe  him  to  correspond  with  Hoi^ 
tense  without  danger  of  discovery. 

This  correspondence  made  happy  the  life  of  the 
cloistered  girl,  who  was  not  fretted  by  convent  rules 
as  I  was,  and  who  'had,  moreover,  her  religious 
duties  to  occupy  some  of  her  time.  But  at  last  — 
it  b  an  old  story  —  Pierre’s  letters  ceased  to  come, 

,  and  one  only,  a  brief  note,  written  by  a  strange 
physician  in  an  Italian  city,  announced  his  death 
by  cholera.  The  heart  of  Hortense  was  broken, 
and  her  health  failed  her.  For  four  years  she  re¬ 
mained  in  her  chamber,  as  much  invalided  in  mind 
as  body,  during  which  time  her  father  died,  and  she 
came  into  the  inheritance  of  a  third  portion  of  his 
property,  amounting  to  nearly  seven  thousand 
pounds.  By  hb  death  she  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  inmates  of  the  convent,  and  before  long 
her  mind,  weak  and  wavering,  became  impressed  with 
the  duty  of  taking  the  vows  among  the  sisterhood. 
I  could  fancy  easily  the  shrewd,  subtle,  covetous 
spirit  of  Madame  la  Supdrieure  pressing  towanb 
the  rich  prize  of  seven  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
small  chance  that  the  enfeeble*!  and  disconsolate 
girl  would  have  against  her.  It  ended  by  her  tak¬ 
ing  the  veil  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  time  when 
she  should  have  married  Pierre  de  Forville. 

I  suppose  that  Sister  Catherine  was  not  more  un¬ 
happy  than  Hortense  de  Forville  would  have  been. 
Everjdhing  was  settled  now ;  all  was  ende*l ;  her 
whole  life,  henceforth,  was  to  trickle  slowly  through 
the  narrow  channel  of  convent  routine.  But  when 
five  years  —  nearly  six  years  —  had  passed,  the 
tranquil  triumph  of  Madame  met  with  a  violent 
check.  Pierre  de  Forville  was  no  more  dead  than 
Hortense  herself ;  but  he  had  received  a  pious  and 
mournful  letter  from  Madame,  communicating  to 
him  her  death  and  burial,  and  inquiring  if  a  monu¬ 
ment  should  be  erected  to  her  memory.  He  had 
come  to  the  convent,  been  under  the  same  roof 
with  her  who  was  heart-broken  for  hb  own  sup¬ 
posed  loss,  seen  her  grave,  and  fled  again  to  dissi¬ 
pate  hb  grief,  if  he  could,  by  travel  more  distant 
still  from  his  native  country.  Six  years  after  the 
rofession  of  Sbter  Catherine,  he  had  returned 
ome,  and  discovered  the  fraud  practised  upon  him, 
by  the  convincing  proof  that  hb  cousin  had  inher¬ 
it  her  share  of  her  father’s  estate.  He  made  his 
appearance  at  the  convent  gates,  and  demanded  to 
see  her  whom  he  ha<i  confided  to  the  motherly  care 
of  the  Superieure  twelve  years  before.  Madame’s 
false  heart  quaked  within  her.  Here  was  a  man 
who  had  been  faithful  for  so  many  years,  nine  of 
which  had  been  given  to  the  memory  of  the  dead : 
a  man  who  would  not  forget,  who  would  not  be 
consoled,  who  saw  no  charms  in  any  other  woman. 
He  was  a  troublesome  visitor.  It  was  useless  to 
tell  such  a  man  any  more  lies.  Yes ;  his  Hortense 
was  living,  but  she  was  the  spouse  of  Heaven  :  no 
longer  Hor^nse,  but  Sister  Catherine,  separated 
from  him  forever.  He  was  not  permitted  to  see 
her,  even  at  the  grille ;  for  the  Superieure  had  no 
wish  that  she  should  discover  the  falsehood.  M.  de 
Forville  persbted  in  coming  again  and  again  to 
thunder  at  the  convent  d<x>rs,  and  made  a  scandal 
in  the  town.  He  could  not  be  put  down  or  silenced. 


He  went  t<»  the  Bishop,  and  when  he  could  not,  or 
would  not,  do  anything  for  him,  he  wrote  a  pam¬ 
phlet  disclosing  the  whole  case.  For  this  he  was 
prosecute<l,  and  imprisoned  for  six  months ;  but 
upon  regaining  his  liberty,  he  set  to  work  more 
energetically  than  before,  and  appealing  to  the  civil 
law,  he  demanded  that  the  Mayor  shouhl  see  and 
interrogate  his  cousin.  The  Mayor  paid  an  official 
visit  to  the  convent,  and  saw  Sister  Catherine,  but 
in  the  presence  of  the  Supdrieure.  He  informed 
the  astonishe*!  n*m  of  her  cousin’s  continue*!  exist¬ 
ence,  and  in  the  same  breath  inquired  of  her  if 
she  had  taken  the  vows  of  her  own  fri*e  will. 
Shocked  and  bewildered,  she  murmured  a  few  in¬ 
audible  words  in  reply,  which  Madame  interpreted 
to  the  Mayor  as  an  avowal  of  her  free  and  un¬ 
biassed  will  in  taking  the  veil ;  and  the  interview 
ende*l.  The  civil  law  could  do  no  more.  If  Ilor- 
tense  de  Forville  chose  to  be  a  nun,  no  one  could 
interfere  to  prevent  it. 

-  I  listened  to  this  story  with  intense  interest,  and 
a  profoun*!  admiration  for  Pierre.  What  a  prince 
among  men  must  he  be  who  couhl  maintain  a  con¬ 
stancy  like  this !  I  wished  that  heaven  had  given 
me  such  a  man.  I  l(x>ked  at  the  pale  and  faded 
face  before  me,  and  tried  to  fancy  what  the  girl 
of  fifteen  had  been,  with  whom  he  had  part*'*!  in 
the  gray  gloom  of  the  convent  walls.  I  asked  her 
to  describe  him,  and  she  gave  me  a  girl’s  valentine¬ 
like  description :  fine  eyes,  black  hair,  mustache, 
and  white  hands,  with  rings  upon  them.  He  was 
her  “  beau  c*>usin.’’  It  was  all  she  could  say. 

“  And  do  you  love  him  ?  ”  I  asked. 

A  shiver  ran  through  her  frame,  but  her  dim  eyes 
flashed,  and  her  pale  cheeks  fliishe*!  a  little. 

“  Ah,  yes ;  I  love  him,”  she  whispered  ;  “  I  fear  I 
love  him  better  than  the  angels  or  the  blessed 
saints,  —  better  than  the  Sainte  Vierge  herself.” 

She  uttered  the  last  words  in  a  tone  of  candid 
horror,  as  if  forced  to  speak  the  worst. 

“  Of  course  you  do  !  ”  I  said  emphatically ;  “  and 
you  have  no  more  right  to  be  a  nun  than  1  have. 
You  are  one  by  frauif,  and  not  by  choice.” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  weeping ;  “  and  I  wish  I 
iiad  said  so  to  the  Mayor ;  but  I  was  ^  confused 
and  bewildered.” 

“  O,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  never  rest  till  Pierre 
knew  that  I  loved  him  still,  better  than  anything 
else  I  I  think  how  sad  he  must  be  to  find  that  you 
are  grown  in*liffercnt  to  him  I  ” 

“  But  what  can  I  do  ?  ”  asked  Sister  Catherine. 

That  was  the  question.  Something  ought  to  be 
*lone,  if  it  were  *)nlv  to  assure  the  unhappy  but 
faithful  Pierre  that  his  Hortense  was  not  so  senseless 
as  to  prefer  a  convent  to  himself ;  but  how  to  do  it 
was  the  diflSciilty.  Nobody  who  has  not  tried  it 
can'  have  an  iilea  of  what  it  is  to  be  perpetually 
under  IfKsk  and  key,  and  surrounded  by  spies.  Our 
only  chance  was  to  write  to  M.  de  Forville,  and 
direct  the  letter  to  his  chftteau,  whence  it  woiil*!  be 
sure  to  be  forwarded  to  him ;  but  how  to  get  that 
letter  to  the  post-office  ?  I  racked  my  brain  with 
schemes,  but  it  was  not  till  near  Easter  that  a  mod¬ 
erately  prudent  one  presented  itself. 

The  convent  garden  was  on  the  other  8i<le  of  the 
street,  with  a  subterranean  pass-age  beneath,  by 
which  we  reached  it.  It  was  full  in  sight  of  several 
houses,  from  the  windows  of  which  we  were  often 
watcheil.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  long,  narrow 
patch  of  ground,  with  a  straight  walk  all  roun*l  it, 
an*l  a  little  chapel  in  one  comer,  when*  the  Perpet¬ 
ual  Adoration  of  the  Cross  was  maintained  by  our 
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nuns.  On  the  side  beyond  it,  and  nearer  to  the 
houses,  was  the  priests’  garden ;  but  again  beyond 
that  was  a  garden  belonging  to  a  liouse  which  was 
generally  let  out  in  stages.  A  few  days  before 
Easter  my  ears  were  greeted  by  English  laughter 
and  English  voices,  coming  to  me  over  the  inter¬ 
vening  enclosure.  I  urged  Sister  Catherine  to 
write  her  letter  immediately ;  and  I  added  to  it  a 
note  to  the  efiect  that  M.  de  Forville  might  send 
some  one  to  the  convent,  under  pretext  of  seeing  me, 
with  a  message  from  my  home ;  but  I  left  it  with 
him  to  contrive  a  way  of  conveying  a  letter  to  us. 
These  letters  ready,  the  old  difficulty  of  getting 
them  to  my  country-people  still  remained.  It  was 
im]K)6.sibIe  to  enter  into  any  communication  with 
them  from  the  garden,  because  of  the  Perpetual  Ad¬ 
oration.  I  fell  back  upon  an  old  accomplishment, 
which  had  slipped  iiito  disuse.  I  have  three  broth¬ 
ers,  who  took  upon  themselves  my  early  education  ; 
and,  amongst  other  boyish  acquirements,  had  made' 
me  an  adept  at  dinging  missiles  at  a  mark.  My 
sole  chance  lay  in  casting  my  letters  from  my  attic 
window  into  the  garden  of  the  English. 

Take  the  trouble  to  think  of  my  difficulties.  My 
window  was  high,  certainly,  and  gave  me  so  much 
vantage;  but  bwore  me  lay 'the  street,  the  nuns’ 
garden,  the  priests’  ganlen,  and  beyond  that,  the 
one  my  aim  must  reac-h.  They  were  all  narrow 
laces,  so  that  the  distance  was  not  absolutely  great, 
ut  there  was  the  terrible  chance  of  missing  my 
throw,  and  of  our  letters  fiUling  into  either  of  the 
two  nearer  enclosures.  Every  day  I  picked  up 
stones  stealthily  in  the  garden,  and  every  evening 
during  vespers  I  practised  flinging  them  from  my 
window.  The  priests’  melon-frames  were  broken, 
and  a  sister  narrowly  escaped  being  struck  by  a 
pebble ;  but  a  watch  was  set  for  mischievous  lads  in 
the  street,  and  no  suspicion  fell  upon 'me.  I  re¬ 
solved  that  as  soon  as  1  had  thrown  twelve  stones, 

(without  missing,  into  the  English  garden,  I  would 
risk  my  precious  packet  to  my  skill.  It  was  done 
at  last.  Twelve  largish  stones  had  descended  into 
the  right  patch  of  ground  ;  and,  with  hands  trem¬ 
bling  with  excitement,  I  wrapped  my  packet  in  a 
a  paper,  upon  which  I  had  written,  “  One  of  your 
i  country-women  implores  you  eamostly  to  post  this 
letter.”  My  hands  trembled,  1  said.  But  that 
would  never  do.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I 
covered  my  face  with  them,  and  prayed  God  to 
give  me  strength  and  steady  nerves  to  take  a  right 
aim ;  and  then  standing  perfectly  still  for  a  lew 
seconds,  to  make  sure  that  1  trembled  no  longer,  I 
whirled  my  weighted  packet  out  of  my  hand. 

The  short  rime  it  takes  for  a  stone  to  skim  through 
the  air  seemed  several  minutes  to  me.  I  felt  per¬ 
suaded  it  would  fall  into  the  priests’  garden,  and  all 
the  dire  coni^uences  rose  vividly  before  me.  But 
I  saw  my  missile  just  clear  the  farthest  wall,  and 
drop  into  its  right  place ;  and  I  sat  down  on  the 
floor,  crying  hysterically,  par^  from  thankfulness, 
and  partly  from  reaction.  I  felt  certain  all  would 
be  right  now ;  but  I  did  not  cry  the  less  for  that 
Well:  about  fifteen  days  after  that,  a  message 
came  to  me  that  a  friend  was  waiting  to  see  me  at 
the  grille.  My  heart  throbbed  qui^ly  as  I  went 
Was  it  really  one  of  my  people,  weary  to  see  my 
face,  and  unsatisfied  by  the  formal  and  scanty  let- 
!  ters  I  was  compelled  to  write  ?  Or  was  it  a  con- 

I  federate  of  M.  de  Forville?  Sister  Catherine 

fainted  dead  away  when  she  heard  the  message, 
and  I  left  the  school  in  commotibn,  though  happily 
no  connection  was  perceived  between  the  cause 


and  effect  I  found  the  Supdrieure  in  bland  con-  j 
versation  with  my  visitor  when  I  entered.  It  was 
a  lady,  a  stranger,  who  explained  to  us  that  she  had 
met  Monsieur  mon  pbn*,  at  Paris,  and  having  men-  j 
tioned  that  she  should  be  passing  through  this  town,  | 
he  had  asked  her  to  do  him  the  inestimable  favor  I 

of  seeing  me  with  her  own  eyes,  and  assuring  her-  1 

self  of  iny  health  and  happiness.  There  could  be  I 
no  doubt  of  either,  she  added,  with  a  polite  compli¬ 
ment  to  Madame,  and  she  had  another  commission 
to  fulfil.  Monsieur  mon  pbre  had  intrusted  to  her 
two  Easter  eggs,  —  one  for  Mitdame  and  the  other 
for  me,  —  and  with  a  smile  of  the  sweetest  bland¬ 
ness  she  put  both  into  the  Sup^rieure’s  hands. 
'They  were  small  enamelled  and  painted  boxes,  of 
the  shape  and  size  of  an  egg.  Madame’s  contained 
a  bank-note  for  two  hundred  francs ;  and  mine 
simply  a  chocolate  bon-bon.  It  was  impossible  to  i 
suspect  anything,  for  I  was  not  yet  a  suspected  [ 
person. 

The  chocolate  egg  contained  a  most  ardent  letter  i 
from  Pierre,  imploring  Catherine  to  free  herself 
from  her  yoke  at  the  end  of  her  next  five  ye.-ir8. 

I  learned  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  in  France  the  ^ 

convent  vows  are  only  legally  binding  for  five  years,  ^ 

and  must  be  renewed  at  each  expiration  of  that 
perioil.  At  the  close  of  the  next  October  Catherine 
would  have  been  ten  years  a  nun,  and  she  might 
assert  her  right  to  be  free.  All  my  care  and  hall’ 
my  sympathy  vanished,  for  nothing  could  be  plainer 
or  easier  than  the  course  lying  before  her. 

But  Sister  Catherine  was  troubled  with  a  tender,  I 

or,  as  I  think,  a  weak  conscience.  To  my  great  ! 

disgust,  she  positively  wished  to  betray  the  whole 
to  her  confessor.  I  made  her  comprehend  with  I 
some  trouble,  that  I  should  be  forthwith  turned  out 
of  the  convent,  and  she  would  be  left  to  fight  her 
battle  alone.  She  kept  silence,  but  her  conduct 
was  so  odd  that  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  she 
was  placed  under  strict  surveillance.  I  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  conversing  with  her,  and  I  was  in  great 
doubt  of  her  strength  of  mind  to  effect  her  own 
deliverance.  She  suffered  the  pangs  of  martyrdom 
during  those  last  few  months,  from  the  Supdrieure,  | 
the  confessor,  and  her  own  conscience.  Each  day  ! 

I  saw  her  grow  paler  and  more  wretched-looking, 
and  the  last  trace  of  beauty  left  her  wan  face. 
Other  doubts,  respecting  Pierre,  began  to  haunt 
me. 

October  came,  and  my  friend  the  vice-consul  paid 
me  his  monthly  visit.  I  told  him  and  the  Snp^rieure  i 
that  I  wished  to  leave  the  convent  on  the  twenty- 
eighth.  I  saw  her  color  change,  and  her  keen  eyes 
fasten  upon  me,  as  if  she  would  read  to  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  It  was  the  day  upon  which  Sister  i 
Catherine  would  either  renew  her  vows  or  demand 
her  freedom ;  for  though  she  should  have  made  her 
professibn  at  the  Fete  of  St.  Catherine,  early  in  ^ 
December,  her  precarious  health  at  the  time  she  || 
took  the  veil  had  hurried  on  the  ceremony.  Ma-  ■  I 
dame  had  strong  suspicions  of  both  of  us,  and  during  1 1 
the  next  fortni^t  poor  Catherine  led  an  awful  life.  <  | 
We  Protestants  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Every  j 

threat  possible,  of  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  were  j 

hurled  again^  her ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  she  remained  . 
firm.  I  only  knew  it,  however,  by  the  mute,  sad  I 
language  of  her  eyes,  whenever  they  had  a  chance  [ 
of  meeting  mine  :  they  spoke  of  a  constancy  worthy 
of  Pierre. 

The  morning  came  upon  which  I  must  quit  the 
convent ;  and  I  had  not  been  able  to  see  or  comma-  : 
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gummuned  to  the  Sup^rieure’s  presence,  and  she  bade 
me  farewell  with  the  most  chilling'  irigidit^,  telling 
me  I  must  go  at  once.  I  bt'gged  to  stay  tdl  nearer 
evening,  but  she  answered  sternly,  “  No.”  My  box 
was  already  gone  down  to  an  hotel  on  the  quay,  so 
I  had  no  e.xcuse  for  lingering.  I  wa.s  turned  out  at 
the  convent  door,  like  a  servant  discharged  for  dis¬ 
honesty,  and  I  heard  its  strong  lock  turned  between 
j  me  and  Catherine.  I  felt  iierfectly  bewildered. 

After  a  while  my  common  sense,  and  my  habit  of 
managing  for  mysmf  under  pt>rnle.\ing  eircunjstan- 
ces,  served  me  In  goo<l  stead.  I  went  to  the  vice- 
consul  for  the  small  residue  of  my  money,  but  I 
told  him  nothing,  for  I  knew  he  wouhl  be  afraid  of 
meddling  in  such  a  matter.  From  his  oiKce  I  went 
to  th^  hotel,  where  I  aiTanged  for  leaving  my  lug¬ 
gage  for  a  short  time  ;  first  making  up  a  bundle  of 
clothes,  which  Catherine  would  want  if  she  came 
out  of  the  convent.  Then  I  hired  the  sole  convey¬ 
ance  I  could  procure,  a  sort  of  covered  cart,  with 
no  door  at  the  back,  but  a  seat  behind  the  driver, 
to  which  we  had  to  climb  over  as  well  as  we  could. 
This  char-h-banc  I  hired  for  the  day,  and  bidding 
the  <lriver  go  .as  far  as  the  corner  of  the  convent 
street,  1  told  him  to  wait  there  ;  resolving  to  keep 
the  convent  doors  in  view  until  si.\  o’clock,  after 
which  they  never  optmed  on  any  account. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  wearisome  and  anxious 
days  I  ever  passed.  Even  the  (>olite  French  were 
curious,  and  showered  ipiestions  ujxjn  the  driver  of 
the  char-k-banc,  to  which  his  general  reply  was, 

“  It  is  an  Englishwoman,”  with  a  grimace  more  elo¬ 
quent  than  words.  There  were  two  entrances  to 
the  convent,  —  one  for  ordinary  use,  the  other  an 
’arched,  thick,  black  door,  opened  only  on  great 
occasions ;  as  they  were  situated  on  different  sides 
of  the  building,  I  was  obliged  to  pace  to  and  fro,  to 
keep  watch  upon  both.  But  at  evening,  near  six 
o’clock,  I  saw  the  black  door  of  ceremony  opened 
narrowly  and  a  poor  creature  thrust  out  into  the  pro-  ■ 
fane  and  unsheltered  streets,  as  if  against  her  will, 
for  she  made  a  faint  gesture  of  seeking  readmission 
and  then  cowered  down  against  the  claseil  portal, 
as  if  she  was  some  jxior  dove  flung  out  of  her  nest. 

I  ran  to  her,  for  it  was  Sister  Catherine  ! 

With  great  trouble  I  lifted  her,  more  dead  than 
alive,  into  the  back  of  my  cart,  and  bade  the  driver 
take  us  to  a  village  about  seven  miles  distant,  which 
I  knew  only  as  being  the  residence  of  one  of  our 
boarders,  for  I  felt  that  it  wouhl  be  foolish  and  cruel 
to  keep  SLster  Catherine  in  this  town,  where  her 
story  would  ooze  out  in  some  way  or  another.  1 
had  posted  a  letter  to  Pierre  in  a  letter-bo.x  near 
the  convent,  imploring  him  to  come  to  us  immedi¬ 
ately  at  this  village.  I  shall  never  forget  that  ride. 
The  conveyance  either  had  no  springs  or  broken 
ones;  and  the  se.at  in  the  back  w;is  so  high,  that 
only  our  toes  could  re.ach  the  floor.  Added  to  this 
tlie  roads  were  rough,  and  up  and  down  hill,  and 
the  horse  had  an  uneasy  tread.  Catherine,  who 
'had  had  no  carriage  exercise  for  sixteen  years,  was 
restored  to  her  senses  and  distracted  from  her  ter¬ 
rors  by  the  unusual  motion. 

The  char-k-banc  conveyed  us  to  the  village 
auberge,  and  I  took  a  room  there  for  the  night, 
which  had  already  closed  in.  My  nun  was  as  help¬ 
less  and  frightene<l  as  achild,  a’nd  obeyed  me  like  one. 
As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  alone  in  our  chamber,  she 
fell  upon  her  knees,  and  began  telling  her  beads, 
or  rather  would  have  done  so,  had  not  her  rosary 
been  taken  away  from  her,  with  her  other  insignia 
of  sisterhood  ;  upon  the  remembrance  of  which  she 


fell  into  a  profound  swoon,  and  after  recovering 
from  it  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  speechless  tears. 
I  did  not  feel  happy  myself.  I  reflected  that  my 
friends  did  not  know  where  I  was ;  and  I  might  fall 
ill  and  die,  and  be  forever  lost  to  them.  I  was 
almost  as  frightened  .as  Sister  Catherine  herself  at 
this  thought.  But  I  did  not  fall  ill.  I  fell  asleep 
instead,  and  awoke  refreshed,  with  more  vigor  for 
action  and  a  renew.al  of  symp.ithy  for  my  nun,  who 
had  tried  my  patience  a  little  the  evening  be¬ 
fore. 

The  next  day  passed  in  altering  one  of  my  dress¬ 
es  to  fit  Catherine,  and  in  reading  over  and  over 
Pierre’s  ardent  letter,  which  she  had  seen  but  once, 
as  I  had  kept  it  for  safety  in  my  ]>os8ession  while  we 
were  in  the  convent.  She  grew  more  n'eoneiled  to 
herself,  and  w;vs  content  to  say  her  pniyers  without 
a  rosary.  Our  room  w.as  very  (pnet,  overlooking 
the  orchard,  whore  pyramids  of  apples  were  ])ile(l 
under  the  trees,  and  perfumed  the  autumti  air  with 
their  scent.  There  was  nothing  to  scare  or  sfcirtle 
her ;  and  to-morrow  Pierre  might  come  !  The  day 
passed  well;  but  during  the  second  afternoon  the 
landlady  made  her  appearance,  and  intiin.ated  that 
we  must  leave,  with  an  air  of  decision  which  gave 
me  clearly  to  understand  that  she  meant  to  turn  us 
out. 

“  Why  ”  I  imiuired. 

She  would  not  say  why,  only  we  must  go,  and  go 
at  once.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  should  have 
any  trouble  in  finding  another  lodging,  and  I  bade 
her  leave  us  alone,  while  we  pn-p.ared  for  our  de- 
arture.  Catherine’s  dress  was  finished,  and  I  had 
ought  her  a  dark-colored  hoo<l  at  the  village  shop. 
She  put  them  on,  and  appeared  :vs  a  wan,  meagre, 
worried  woman,  in  poor  circumstances,  wlio  had  had 
all  grace  and  dignity  trodden  out  of  her.  Again,  some 
very  jioignant  doubts  of  M.  de  Forville’s  satisfaction 
crossed  me,  and  I  wished  heartily  that  he  would 
come,  or  that  we  were  lioth  back  in  the  convent. 
Yet  I  was  really  fond  of  Catherine,  and  very  sorry 
for  her. 

We  went  to  nearlv  every  house  in  that  village, 
and  were  reftised  shelter  in  each ;  but  after  I  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  convent  priest,  I  was  no 
longer  mystified.  We  must  make  the  best  of  our 
way,  while  the  daylight  lasted,  to  some  other  village, 
and  get  a  place  of  refuge  for  one  night  laTore  we 
were  hunted  on  again  on  the  morrow.  I  said  noth¬ 
ing  to  Catherine,  but  I  took  the  broad  road  leailing 
from  the  village,  and  shook  off  the  dust  from  my  feet 
as  I  left  it.  It  was  getting  near  the  sunset,  and/ all 
the  afternoon  the  sky  had  been  gathering  stormy- 
looking  clouds,  torn  at  the  edges,  as  if  some  strong 
upper  current  of  wind  was  rending  them  into  fringes. 
I  talked  to  Catherine  gayly,  fbr  at  every  utter  ex¬ 
tremity  my  sjiirits  rise  into  almost  boisti^rous  buoy¬ 
ancy  ;  and- 1  was  brought  up  so  close  to  the  unknown 
future  now  that  I  could  not  guess  where  we  should 
be,  or  wh.at  we  might  be  tloing,  in  another  hour. 
On  and  on  we  walked  briskly ;  Catherine  glad  to  fly 
from  the  inhospitable  village,  and  I  anxious  to 
reach  another  liefore  nightfUll.  The  road  was  very 
solitary,  with  but  few  passengeis,  as  most  French 
countn'  roads  are,  and  for  the  first  two  or  tliree 
miles  I  did  not  care  to  inquire  where  it  would  lead 
us,  lest  immediate  persecution  should  track  our 
steps.  We  came  to  no  village ;  and  the  few  farm¬ 
steads  we  passed,  while  it  was  light  enough  to  see 
them,  looked  too  i^irty  and  miserable  to  invite  us  to 
.«cek  shelter  there.  We  went  on  in  hope  of  finding 
something  better,  until  the  dusk  darkened  rather 
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quickly  into  night,  from  the  thickness  of  the  clouds 
which  overspread  the  sky. 

I  ditl  not  know  how  titr  or  how  long  we  had 
walked,  but  I  felt  an  extreme  fatigue  overtaking  me. 
I  could  no  longer  see  Catherine’s  face,  nor  had  she 
spoken  tor  some  time,  and  I  dared  not  ask  her  how 
she  felt.  The  wind  began  to  whirl  past  us  in  sudden 
gusts,  and  howl  dismally  among  the  trees  which 
crowded  the  hedgerows  an<l  made  our  path  darker. 
There  was  a  vague,  ominous  roar,  of  a  ghostly  tone, 
somewhere  in  the  black  distance ;  whether  of  wind 
or  sea  I  could  not  tell.  We  strayed  somehow  or 
other  out  of  our  road,  and  lust  ourselves  in  a  thick 
wood,  which  might  prove  to  be  one  of  those  old  for¬ 
ests  of  indefinite  extent,  where  wolves  find  a  lair, 
wiiich  still  exist  in  France.  Suddenly,  without  an 
instant’s  warning,  a  torrent  of  rain  tell,  pattering 
upon  the  autumn  leaves  with  a  multitudinous  sound, 
and  the  sky  grew  blacker  every  minute,  though  we 
could  still  distinguish  the  ebony  trunks  and  branch¬ 
es  of  the  trees,  enclosing  us  as  in  a  net  on  every 
hand ;  and  we  could  just  make  out,  in  a  small  hollow 
of  an  old  trunk,  a  tiny  white  image  of  the  Virgin  in 
a  bower  of  artificial  white  roses.  Catherine  sank 
down  on  the  m:i8s  of  dead  leaves  before  it,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  pray,  while  1  stood  by,  listening  to  the  howl¬ 
ing  of  the  fitful  wind,  and  the  deep,  constant  roar  of 
the  sea,  if  it  was  the  sea,  and  shivering  under  the 
pelting  rain-drops.  There  reached  us  at  last  the 
taint  note  of  a  bell  tinkling  far  away. 

“  I  am  going  to  die,”  said  Catherine,  solemnly ; 
“  I  hear  the  bell  of  the  convent  I  have  forsaken.  It 
is  the  sign  of  approaching  tleath.  O,  holy  Mary, 
holy  St  Catherine,  have  pity  upon  us !  ” 

“  Don’t  be  foolish,”  I  said,  rather  crossly,  “  it  can¬ 
not  be  the  convent-bell.” 

“  1  have  heard  it  for  sixteen  years,”  she  answered, 
“  and  I  should  know  it  among  a  thousand.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  die  in  this  dreadful  place.” 

“  But  why  should  I  hear  it,  if  it  is  you  who  are  go¬ 
ing  to  die  V  ”  1  asked.  ‘‘  Come,  let  us  make  another 
efibrt  to  find  a  way  out  of  this  wood.” 

Nerved  by  desjMiir,  Catherine  dr.igged  herself  up, 
and  I  drew  her  arm  within  mine.  We  found  a  path 
which  soon  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  coppice  and 
into  a  lane,  along  which  we  pressed  eagerly.  I  was 
resolved  to  insist  upon  being  received  into  the  first 
house  we  came  to,  and  before  long  a  line  of  light, 
glimmering  through  some  persiennes,  shone  upon  us. 
1  groped  at  the  gate  for  a  bell-handle,  and  rang  such 
a  peal  upon  it  as  the  inmates  had  not  heard  fur  a 
long  time.  The  window  was  quietly  opened,  but 
not  the  persiennes,  and  a  voice  from  behind  them 
said,  in  English,  “  Who  is  there  ?  ” 

I  never  was  so  near  fainting  in  my  life.  It 
seemed  as  if  some  angel  from  heaven  was  sjieaking  a 
celestial  language,  and  I  had  scarcely  courage  to 
answer.  When  1  did,  I  do  not  know  what  I  said, 
but  there  was  a  run  down  stairs,  and  a  rapid  unfast¬ 
ening  of  the  door,  and  a  hospitable  rush  to  the 
gate.  It  was  still  raining  heavily,  but  in  a  minute 
we  were  standin,^'  within  doors,  and  two  elderly 
English  ladies  were  gazing,  in  unmitigated  amaze¬ 
ment,  upon  our  bedi'aggled  and  miserable  aspect. 
I  glanced  at  Catherine’s  abject  appearance,  and 
feeling  myself  sale  from  the  perils  of  the  night,  1 
burst  into  a  fit  of  almost  hysterical  laughter,  in 
which  the  two  ladies  soon  joined. 

They  told  us  the  next  day  that  the^  had  in¬ 
habited  France  during  som.^  years,  dwelling  in  this 
little  villa,  just  outside  tho  town  where  our  convent 
was.  Catherine  and  I  had  returned  by  the  very 


nearest  route  to  the  place  from  which  we  were  fly¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  indeed  the  convent-bell  we  had 
heard  in  the  wood.  AVe  learned  that  our  story  was 
known,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Siipeneure, 
and  was  then  the  topic  of  the  day  in  the  little  town. 
But  as  we  did  not  wish  to  be  seen,  and  the  ladies 
were  anxious  not  to  embroil  themselves  with  the 
priestly  power,  we  remained  secreted  in  their  house 
for  some  time,  after  despatching  a  second  letter  to 
M.  de  Forville. 

But  just  realize,  if  you  can,  my  anxiety,  when 
day  after  day  passed  by,  and  no  faithful  I'ierre  ar¬ 
rived  !  I  began  to  be  gravely  troubled,  for  what 
could  I  do  with  a  renegade  nun  on  my  hands  V  As 
the  slow  days  of  waiting  consumed  themselves,  her 
conscience,  like  most  consciences  in  time  of  distri'ss, 
grew  outrageously  sensitive ;  and  she  tormented  her¬ 
self  and  me  without  ceasing.  I  thought  of  my  father 
and  mother,  and  wondered  what  they  would  think 
if  I  had  to  carry  Sister  Catherine  back  with  me  to 
our  English  home.  I  went  so  far  as  a  cowanlly  wish 
that  1  had  never  meddled  in  the  loves  of  Pierre  and 
Hortense  de  Forville  ;  and  my  brain  grew  almost 
fevered  with  wondering  why  he  did  not  come. 

But  all ’s  well  that  ends  well.  Pierre  never  re¬ 
ceived  my  first  letter,  —  posted  in  the  letter-box 
near  the  convent,  —  and  our  second,  and  a  third, 
which  we  wrote  in  our  impatience,  were  sent  after 
him  to  Rome  ;  and,  hearing  from  u.s,  he  started  off 
instantly  to  come.  He  had  concluded  that  Cathe¬ 
rine's  profession  had  been  made  at  the  Fete  of  St. 
Catherine,  in  December,  and  he  had  intended  to 
be  down  in  the  town  then,  'waiting  to  receive  her  if 
she  quitted  the  convent.  But  all  was  right  now  l\e 
had  come. 

I  saw  him  first.  He  was  no  longer  a  “  beau  cou¬ 
sin,”  but  a  sunburnt,  travel-worn  man,  nearing  forty, 
whose  hair  was  tinged  with  gray,  and  his  forehe^ 
wrinkled,  as  much  with  trouble  as  with  years.  He 
looked  like  a  rock  against  which  many  a  rough  bil¬ 
low  and  fretting  wave  had  broken.  But  I  liked  him 
very  much,  and  very  gently  I  tried  to  pr^are  him 
for  the  change  sixteen  years  had  made  in  his  cous¬ 
in. 

“  She  is  always  my  Hortense !  ”  said  M.  de  For¬ 
ville. 

Hearing  that,  I  led  him  at  once  to  the  room 
where  she  was  waiting  for  him.  But  don’t  tell  me 
that  he  did  not  feel  a  great  shock  when  his  eyes  first 
fell  upon  her,  for  he  turned  to  me  with  a  look  of  al¬ 
most  agonized  interrogation.  We  had  done  our  best 
in  making  a  becoming  dress  for  her;,  but  still  she 
looked  a  subdued,  faded,  gentle  old  maid,  in  the 
place  of  the  bright  girl  of  filteen,  half  child  and  half 
coipiette,  whom  he  had  last  seen.  The  shock  was  uOt 
so  great  on  her  side ;  though  she  trembled  and  hes¬ 
itated,  and  greeted  him  with  the  graceful  courtesy 
that  Frenchwomen  seem  bom  to  make.  There  was 
something  very  strange  and  sad  in  this  meeting ; 
something  of  pathos  which  I  had  not  thought  of  be¬ 
forehand  ;  and  1  ran  out  of  the  room  to  hide  my 
tears,  leaving  the  lovers  alone  with  one  another. 

1  thought  M.  de  Forville  very  quiet,  and  almost 
low-epirited,  during  the  evening;  but  Catherine 
every  hour  grew  visibly  younger  before  our  eyes. 
“  Iron  sharpeneth  iron ;  so  a  man  shar])eaeth  the 
countenance  of  his  friend,”  says  the  Bible.  How 
much  more,  then,  does  a  man  sharpen  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  a  woman  ‘f  It  was  droll  to  watch  the 
convent  frost  thawing,  and  the  innocent  coquetries 
of  the  woman  budding  out,  — nav,  bursting  into  full 
bloom,  —  in  Sister  Catherine.  ller  eyes  sparkled,  a 
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ducted  the  inveaUxation  personally  ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
just  to  compare  ws  establishment  with  the  College 
de  Charlemagne,  as  the  numbers  in  the  latter  are  cu- 
culated  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  class ;  whereas  in 
the  College  Louis  le  Grand  they  arc  calculated  from 
the  third  to  the  first,  which  alters  the  proportion. 
Further,  the  distances  at  which  short  sight  begins 
are  not  given.  Did  Dr.  Szokalski  give  a  wide  range, 
or  a  narrow  one,  attained  without  difficulty  ? 

Professor  Yon  Jager  has  distinguislied  himself 
above  all  his  predecessors  by  his  use  of  the  mirror 
invented  by  Helmholtz,  by  which  means  the  labor 
of  inspection  is  somewhat  lightened.  He  started 
with  the  idea  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  result, 
he  must  accept  no  help  from  the  child-subject,  and 
he  decided  by  use  of  the  glass,  without  any  proof  by 
reading,  whether  the  child  had  a  healthy,  short,  or 
long  sight.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  diagnosis  of 
short  or  long  sight  may  be  ascertained  by  the  mirror 
alone,  and  that,  by  an  elaborate  use  of  i^  the  degree 
of  irregular  sight  may  be  reached ;  yet  some  mis¬ 
takes  will  occur.  Jager  examined  the  eyes  of  full- 
grown  individuals  in  various  conditions  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  children  in  the  educational  establish¬ 
ments  in  Vienna,  and  the  population  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  villages,  in  order  to  find  out  the  influence  of 
various  modes  of  life  and  occupations  upon  the  eye¬ 
sight.  In  the  summer  of  1865,  Professor  Rute  com¬ 
menced  an  examination  of  the  children  of  the  fiee 
schools  and  benevolent  institutions  of  Leipzic  with 
the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Schroter  and  Dr.  Dietz. 
The  information  given  is  perfectly  accurate,  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  it  does  from  a  professional  optician  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  the  2,514 
children  who  were  examined,  but  only  the  213  chil- 
dred  pronounced  by  the  teachers  to  be  suflering. 
The  degree  of  myopy  is  also  withheld. 

It  appears,  then,  that  no  examinations  have  been 
strict  enough  fix  the  acuteness  of  light,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  modem  optical  instruments,  nor  has 
the  number  of  children  examined  been  large  enough 
to  render  small  inaccuracies  unimportant,  until  Dr. 
Hermann  Cohn  *  accomplished  both,  by  the  person¬ 
al  ins{)ectiun  of  the  eyes  of  ten  thousand  and  sixty 
scholars  in  the  winter  of  1865-66.  Dr.  Cohn’s 
methoil  was  to  place  each  child,  during  the  hours 
of  study,  with  the  back  towards  the  window  on  a 
bright  morning,  the  desk,  on  which  was  raised  a 
sheet  printed  especially  for  th^urpose,  being  at  the 
distance  of  four  feet  opposite.  'The  name  of  the  schol¬ 
ar  who  could  not  read  the  single  words  and  numbers 
easily  at  the  given  distance  was  then  noted  ;  and,  af-- 
ter  this  preliminaiy  trial,  he  had  to  undergo  inspec¬ 
tion  either  in  a  light  room,  or  else  with  the  aid  of  a 
side  light,  or  an  eye-mirror.  In  this  manner  were  ex¬ 
amined  five  village  schools  in  Langenbielau,  twenty 
elementary  schools,  two  girls’  schools,  two  com  mercial 
schools,  and  four  colleges  in  Breslau  ;  and,  from  the 
tables  given,  we  learn  that,  among  10,060  children, 
1,730  were  of  defective  sight,  —  that  is,  the  astound¬ 
ing  projjortion  of  17  to  1.  In  the  categorj-,  the 
numW.r  increases  with  the  demands  made  upon  the 
eye.  Thus,  in  the  village  schools,  among  1,486  chil¬ 
dren,  were  78  weak-sighted  ;  in  tlie  city  elementary 
schools,  among  4,978  children,  733  ;  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  schools,  among  426  children,  82  in  the  girls’ 
schools,  among  834  children,  183 ;  in  the  colleges, 
among  2,336  children,  654.  Before  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther,  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  under  what 
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forms  of  irregular  sight  the  1,780  weak-sighted  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  we  must  now  occupy  ourselves, 
were  suflering.  Such  a  calculation  appears  espe¬ 
cially  important,  as  it  throws  light  upon  the  frequency 
of  the  difiTerent  diseases,  not  only  among  eyes  seek¬ 
ing  exterior  help,  but  among  10,060  persons  ran^ng 
from  the  age  ot  five  to  twenty.  We  now  find  that 
of  those  suflering  from  short  sight  and  refraction  of 
the  eyes  (ametropy  and  astigmatic),  there  are  1,334, 
while  of  those  having  long  sight,  hereditary  weak¬ 
ness,  or  weakness  arising  from  former  disease,  there 
were  396  ;  so  that  here  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
in  youth  myopy  is  twelve  times  more  frequent  than 
long  sight,  and  six  to  seven  times  more  frequent 
than  hyperopia  and  strabismus,  or  oblique  sight.  In 
some  classes  there  was  no  short  sight ;  out  of  the 
166  classes  inspected  there  were  eleven  such,  but  in 
the  higher  schools  there  were  none  without  myopy, 
and  in  every  school  the  number  of  short-sight^ 
scholars  increased  with  the  advancement  <x  the 
class.  Fur  although  some  of  the  first  classes  con¬ 
tain  fewer  short-sighted  persons,  yet  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  upper  class  comprehends  fewer 
upils,  as,  after  the  termination  of  the  years  allotted 
y  government  to  education,  the  parents  often  with¬ 
draw  their  children  fiem  school,  even  if  they  have 
not  entered  the  first  class.  Were  the  class,  better 
attended  the  proportion  would  be  great 

Any  one  who  has  good  eyes  knows  that  a  manu¬ 
script  which  he  can  read  perfectly  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet,  can  also  be  read  as  he  brings  it  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  eye,  until  only  a  distance  of  three 
inches  intervenes.  At  three  inches’  distance,  read¬ 
ing  becomes  difficult,  and  at  two  hardly  possible. 
A  change  has  taken  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
e^e,  attended  bjr  a  certain  eflbrt,  to  obtain  this  near 
sight :  from  optical  reasons  the  pupil  must  make  a 
larger  curve  in  order  to  throw  a  picture  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  so  close  to  the  eye  on  the  retina.  This  ex¬ 
treme  convexity  of  the  pupil  is  contrived  by  the 
action  of  a  muscle  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  called  the 
accommodation  muscle.  For  distant  sight  it  is  in¬ 
active,  as  the  pupil  requires  only  the  orainary  gen¬ 
tle  curve.  But  if  that  muscle  is  acted  upon,  a 
pressure  at  the  back  is  felt ;  consequently,  the  most 
compliant  part  of  the  soft  young  skin  at  the  back 
of  the  eye  is  distended,  and  the  axis  of  the  eye 
lengthened.  If,  then,  the  use  of  near  sight  is  pro- 
longed,  if  the  pupil  has  not  time  to  return  to  a  level, 
if  the  muscle  cannot  repose,  the  continued  effort 
will  end  in  short  sight.  And  it  is  not  alone  by  this 
forced  exertion,  but  also  by  the  over-abundance  of 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  retina,  that  the  interior 
of  the  ball  is  enlarged.  Such  an  overflow  is  gener^ 
ally  proiluced  by  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
eyes  having  been  arrested.  This  may  be  caused  bjr 
the  forward  inclination  of  the  head,  and  will  infalh- 
bly  lead  to  myopy.  As  it  is,  then,  undoubtedly  a 
fact  that  long  attention  to  an  object  placed  close  to 
the  eye,  the  head  being  bent  down,  will  render  a 
healthy  eye  short-sightM,  we  arrive  at  the  consid¬ 
eration  whether  the  furniture  of  the  schools  has 
anything  to  do  either  in  hurting  or  repelling  mymy. 

In  the  thirty-three  schools  visited  by  Dr.  Her¬ 
mann  Cohn,  not  one  had  made  any  provision  in  the 
height  and  breadth  of  the  forms  and  desks  for  the 
growth  of  the  child  in  diflerent  classes ;  and  firom 
this  circumstance  alone  the^  would  be  injurious  to 
the  children’s  eyes,  since  it  is  impossible  that  a 
child  three  feet  and  a  half  in  height  and  a  man  of 
six  feet  can  use  the  same  form  and  desk  in  wilting 
without  much  discomfort  to  one  or  other.  'The 
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higher  the  desk,  the  nearer  must  the  eye  of  the 
child  be  brought  to  it;  therefore  the  greater  the 
difference  between  the  form  and  the  desk  the  greater 
must  be  the  excitement  of  the  interior  of  the  eye 
while  reading.  In  order  that  no  uncomfortable 
effort  of  the  eye  may  be  felt,  the  paper  or  slate 
should  be  one  foot  and  a  quarter  or  one  foot  and  a 
half  fiera  the  eye,  —  that  is,  the  distance  from  the 
eye  to  the  elbow.  If,  through  the  great  difference 
of  the  form  and  desk  the  latter  should  be  too  tall, 
the  writing  hand  will  be  brought  too  close  to  the 
eye,  —  a  position  detrimental  to  a  proper  deport¬ 
ment,  as  the  body  now  hangs  to  the  arm  instead  of 
the  arm  to  the  b^v.  Another  point  of  the  utmost 
importance  is  the  .horizontal  distance  of  the  desk 
and  seat,  which  occasions  by  faulty  width  a  still 
more  fatal  approximation  of  the  eyes  and  the  writing. 
It  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  space  lietween  the 
fonu  and  the  desk,  the  more  must  the  body  of  the 
child  be  thrown  forward,  and  the  nearer  must  the 
head  be  to  the  paper.  While  eating,  we  instinc¬ 
tively  draw  the  chair  so  that  the  edge  of  the  table 
is  perpendicular  with  the  foremost  legs  of  the  chair, 
or,  if  possible,  an  inch  beyond ;  but  in  all  schools 
the  forms  are  fixed  immovably  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  allow  the  children  to  pass  between  them  and  the 
desks,  and  to  stand  up  while  saying  their  lessons, 
so  that  the  distance  varies  from  five  to  nine  incht^, 
and  is  never  negative.  Comparatively,  the  desks  in 
village  schools  are  narrowest,  as  they  are  from  five 
to  six  inches ;  further  we  see  that  in  the  villages 
alone  do  foot-boards  exist,  so  that  in  every  other 
case  the  floor  of  the  room  must  be  considered  as 
the  support  of  the  child’s  body  ;  and,  in  order  that 
the  child  may  sit  comfortably,  the  form  should  be 
the  height  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  has,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  upper 
classes,  been  nowhere  contrive<l.  During  the  many 
hours  of  writing,  therefore,  when  the  child  cannot 
allow  its  feet  to  dangle  in  the  air,  it  must  press  for¬ 
ward  and  stretch  out  its  lower  limbs  to  reach  the 
ground  with  the  points  of  its  toes,  thus  bringing  the 
head  near  the  paper,  and  playing  into  the  hands  of 
myopy.  If  this  position  becomes  irksome,  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  for  the  unhappy  child  but  to  perch 
on  the  edge  of  the  form  instead  of  sitting  upon  it, 
—  a  posture  which  soon  fatigues,  and  causes  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  pernicious  habit. 

Without  bending  forward  the  head  we  cannot 
read  in  a  book  lying  vertically  before  us ;  but  if  the 
book  is  placed  in  an  angle  even  of  two  inches,  we 
can  read  easily,  for  the  eyes  then  fall  upon  it  with¬ 
out  altering  the  jx«ition  of  the  head.  Hence  we 
conclude  that  for  writing  purposes  the  desk  should 
not  be  level,  but  have  an  incline  of  two  inches. 
Turning  to  statistics,  we  find  that  in  the  classes 
visited  seventy-three  had  horizontal  tables,  while 
those  of  the  remaining  ninety-three  had  a  slope  of 
one  half  to  three  inches.  Dr.  Hermann  Cohn  also 
gives  the  space  allotted  to  each  child,  the  breadth 
of  the  desks,  the  size  of  the  shelves  for  books,  and 
the  rests  for  the  back.  These  have  only  an  indirect 
influence  on  the  eyes  being  connected  with  the 
comfort  in  sitting,  but  we  have  still  one  important 
point,  —  namely,  light. 

^  It  is  well  known  that  in  proportion  as  the  light 
diminishes  in  a  room,  the  wnting  must  be  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eye;  it  is  therefore  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  daylight 
receivwl  into  each  room,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  iiuiu'xT  of  short-sifted  persons.  Unfortunate- 
I  iy,  no  photometer,  or  instrument  for  the  measure¬ 


ment  of  light,  has  yet  been  invented.  The  only 
method,  therefore,  was  to  establish  a  table  of  ques¬ 
tions  :  How  many  windows  are  there  to  the  right  of 
the  scholars  ?  How  many  to  the  left  ?  How  many  in 
front  ?  How  many  at  the  back Are  the  windows 
to  the  east,  west,  north,  or  south  ?  Of  what  color  are 
the  walls?  How  high  are  the  houses  opposite? 
How  many  feet  are  they  distant  ?  How  high  are 
the  windows,  and  how  broad  ?  In  which  floor  is  the 
schoolroom  ?  'Fhe  answer  to  one  of  these  questions 
would  not  suffice,  but  from  the  answer  of  alt  we  can 
arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion.  We  have  seen 
how,  by  continued  use  of  near  sight,  or  by  the  for¬ 
ward  inclination  of  the  head,  short  sight  may  be 
brought  on  or  augmented;  and  we  now  find  that 
the  daylight  admitted  into  the  schoolrooms  is  in 
many  cases  so  insufficient  that  it  obliges  the  eyes  to 
be  brought  close  to  the  paper  and  the  head  to 
bent,  and  may  therefore  be  one  cause  of  myopy. 
From  Dr.  Cohn  we  discover  that  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  six  windows  in  forty-three  classes 
were  to  the  right  of  the  children,  and,  as  is  univer¬ 
sally  known,  the  shadow  of  the  hand  must  then  fall 
upon  the  paper,  necessitating  a  considerable  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  eyes  to  trace  the  black  ink  upon 
a  ilark  ground.  Again,  if  the  windows  are  b«ifore  the 
children,  the  shadows  cast  by  the  heads  of  the  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  first  rows  darken  the  room  to  the 
others ;  but  these  are  only  found  in  two  classes. 

When  windows  are  built,  on  the  conthiry,  both 
on  the  tVont  and  side,  they  assist  in  illuminnting  the 
room,  but  they  distress  the  scholars  seated  imme¬ 
diately  underneath,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  in  such 
a  dazzling  light  to  distinguish  a  letter  upon  paper. 
The  most  unfavorable  combination  of  light,  then,  is 
that  from  the  front  and  the  right.  Light  from  front 
and  back  is  not  sufficient,  and  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  the  best  light  coming  fiom  the  left  alone. 
Light  from  the  front  somewhat  paraf^’zes  the  sight, 
but  light  from  the  back,  as  well  ns  from  the  left,  is 
not  in  any  way  injurious.  As  to  the  aspect  of  the 
windows,  it  is  obvious  that  those  with  a  southern 
aspect  must  have  ten  times  as  much  light  as  those 
looking  north.  Tlte  best  light  will  always  come 
from  east  and  south,  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
giving  warmth,  while  any  excessive  light  can  he 
moderated  by  the  use  of  blinds.  Western  windows 
have  the  objection,  that  the  afternoon  study  is 
short. 

The  sixth  question  is,  of  all  others,  calculated  to 
bear  an  influence  on  the  evil  we  discuss.  W e  have 
ascertained  that  myopy  increases  from  school  to 
school ;  and  were  we  to  refer  to  the  height  and 
propinquity  of  surrounding  buildings,  we  should  see 
that  the  broader  the  street  in  which  the  school 
stands,  the  lower  the  buildings  facing  it,  or  the 
higher  the  floor  in  which  the  room  is  situated,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  number  of  short-sighted  persons. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  narrower  the  street  in 
which  the  school  is  built,  the  higher  the  oj)posite 
houses,  the  lower  the  floor  in  which  the  claas  is  held, 
the  greater  will  be  the  extent  of  myopy.  And  this 
is  not  found  in  two  or  three  schools  only,  but  is  the 
result  of  an  inspection  of  thirty-three  schools,  in 
which  the  increase  of  short-sightedness  exactly  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.  This 
is  a  fact  demanding  the  attention  of  all  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  children ;  since  it  is  not  a  ease  in 
which  injury  may  be  done  to  them,  but  one  in 
which  it  has  been  clearly  proved  to  have  been  done 
already.  It  is  expedient  that  in  building  new 
schools,  such  a  spot  should  be  chosen  that  the  erec- 
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tion  of  new  buildings  not  at  any  time  deprive 
the  inmates  of  light.  Many  schools  are  so  dark, 
that  in  the  early  morning  and  afternoon  reading 
and  writing  must  be  postponed,  which  is  a  breach 
of  all  discipline ;  but  through  the  opening  of  new 
windows,  or  enlarging  the  present  ones,  the  greater 
nuiniier  of  the  class-rooms  might  be  made  habitable. 
The  ground  floor  also  in  a  street  is  by  no  means 
nilapted  for  study.  Too  much  light  cau  never  be 
had  in  a  schoolroom,  and  as  it  will  be  long  before 
we  adopt  the  American  plan  of  a  glass  roof,  the 
windows  should  be  at  least  a  hundred  inches  high 
and  sixty  inches  broad.  At  such  a  window  as  this 
twenty  children  may  be  placed,  thus  giving  three 
hundred  square  inches  of  glass  to  each  child. 

The  color  of  the  walls  is  also  material,  since 
white  oppresses  the  eye,  and  dark  gray  absorbs  too 
much  light  and  reflects  too  little.  Walls  should 
therefore  be  painted  of  a  light  gray. 

THE  FLEUR-DE-LYS. 

“  The  lilies  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,”  was 
the  vainglorious  motto  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
France;  from  the  device  which  Louis  VII.  (Le 
Jeune)  first  placed  uTOn  his  seal,  in  reference  possi¬ 
bly  to  the  abbey  of  Fleury,  the  favorite  retreat  of 
the  French  kings,  the  burial-place  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  Philip  I. 

Oiir  quaint  authority  upon  heraldry,  who  wrote 
under  the  namo  of  Guilllm,  demurs  slightly  to  the 
identification  of  the  lily  with  the  fleur-dc-lys ;  but 
adds,  tliat  a  quibble  was  founded  upon  this  motto  in 
support  of  the  salic  law,  which  debarred  females 
from  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  if  it 
were  meant  to  exclude  the  spinster  part  of  creation 
only  from  the  honors  of  the  lily. 

At  any  rate,  the  figure  identified  with  Frank  sov¬ 
ereigns  has  given  occarion  for  much  ingenuity  and 
ample  diversity  of  conjecture.  It  has  Men  called 
a  monogram  or  capital  letter,  the  head  of  a  spear,  a 
buckle,  the  finlal  of  a  spire.  Nay,  the'  ingenious 
malice  of  English  heralds  discovered  that  three 
toads  were  the  orl^nal  arms  of  France ;  and  this 
statement  was  absurdly  paraded  within  the  last  few 
years  by  a  fanatic  who  desired  to  prove  that  the 
present  emperor  was  typified  by  the  beast  mentioned 
in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  out  of 
whose  mouth  came  frogs. 

The  form  of  this  ornament  is  so  graceful,  and 
capable  of  being  adapted  with  so  much  ease  to 
architectural  or  embroidered  decoration,  that  it 
must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers  ;  and  those 
who  remember  the  old-fhshioned  lily,  to  be  found  in 
the  formal  gardens  of  our  youthful  associations,  will 
be  able  to  judge  of  its  likeness  to  that  upright  stem 
crowned  by  a  flower  mitre-shaped  in  the  centre, 
but  curving  back  in  its  side  leaves  almost  to  the 
shape  of  the  letter  M  in  medlteval  alphabets.  It  is 
perhaps  from  this  resemblance,  as  well  as  from  the 
associations  of  the  lily  with  purity  and  innocence, 
that  it  has  been  ranked  as  a  symbol  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary ;  while  others  have  found  in  its  three 
leaves,  bound  ^ether  by  a  link  or  tie,  an  emblem 
of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  both  suppositions  serving  alike 
to  make  it  a  favorite  item  in  the  decorations  of 
Christian  art.  While  it  thus  acquired  a  sacred 
character  in  this  country,  it  became  a  national 
emblem  in  France,  where  legendary  fable  invested 
it  'with  a  special  sanctity.  Dame  Julian  Berners 
relates  that  the  arms  of  the  King  Clovis  were  cer¬ 
tainly  sent  by  an  angel  from  heaven ;  that  Is  to  say. 


three  flowers  in  the  form  of  swords  In  a  field  of 
azure  (viz.  a  blue  shield  with  three  golden  flenrs- 
de-lys  upon  itj,  in  sign  of  everlasting  trouble  to  be¬ 
fall  him  and  his  successors ;  a  melancholy  fate,  which 
the  patriotism  of  Master  Gerard  Leigh,  a  herald  .of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  discovers  to  he  by  way  of 
retribution  “  for  rebelling  against  their  natural  liege 
lords,  the  kings  of  England,”  —  an  accusation  he 
would  find  it  hard  to  sustain  against  Clovis,  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  earliest  founders  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  this, 
that  the  similarity  between  the  words  “  ^s  ”  and 
“  Louis  ”  led  to  the  adoption  by  Louis  VH.  of  a 
conventional  representation  of  his  namesake  flower 
as  his  badge,  a  figure  already  familiar  from  its  use 
in  classical  and  Christian  art,  to  surmount  pinnacles. 


garments,  or  fasten  them  as  a  buckle ;  and  that  sub- 
sec^uently  the  arms  of  the  later  Louis  were  tra¬ 
ditionally  referred  to  the  founder  of  the  Frank  mon¬ 
archy,  whose  name  was  only  the  earlier  form  (before 
the  initial  C  was  dropped)  of  the  denomination  so 
popular  in  the  successive  royal  families  of  France. 
So  completely  was  the  fleur-de-lys  considered  to  be 
identified  with  the  regal  insignia  of  France,  that 
Guillim  expresses  his  regret  that  a  figure  once  so 
honored  should,  by  tract  of  time,  have  become  a 
more  vulgar  (i.  e.  common)  bearing ;  “  even  as 
purple  was  in  ancient  times  a  weanng  only  for 
princes,  which  now  hath  lost  that  prerogative 
through  custom.” 

The  fleur-de-lys  does  not  figure  in  English  poli¬ 
tics  until  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  III.,  a.d  .  1340. 
When  claiming  the  crown  of  France  in  right  of  his 
mother,  he  quartered  his  shield,  and  placed  the  blue 
field,  powdered  or  sprinkled  with  golden  fleurs-de- 
lys,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  three  lions  of  England 
on  the  red  ground ;  hence  the  royal  livery  of  red 
and  blue  worn  by  our  soldiers  and  official  person¬ 
ages.  In  the  year  1365,  Charies  V.  of  France,  in 
accordance  with  the  more  formal  heraldic  fashions 
of  his  day,  reduced  the  number  of  fleur-de-lys  upon 
his  shield  and  banner  to  three,  a  variation  prompt¬ 
ly  followed  by  our  Henry  IV.  It  is  thus  that  they 
usually  appear  on  the  seals  of  the  Plantagenet,  Tu¬ 
dor,  and  Stuart  princes,  and  the  earlier  kings  of  the 
house  of  Hanover ;  and  thus  they  are  to  be  found  in 
many  beautiful  examples  of  architectural  ornament 
in  the  edifices  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
fleur-de-lys  from  the  royal  arms  in  1801,  were  brief¬ 
ly  these.  It  was  desirable  to  show  some  mark  of 
sympathy  with  the  exiled  king  of  France,  then  re¬ 
siding  in  this  country,  and,  as  the  union  with  Ire¬ 
land  rendered  a  rearrangement  of  the  national  in¬ 
signia  necessary,  it  seemed  a  suitable  occasion  to 
disuse  a  portion  of  them,  which  only  conveyed  an 
empty  menace  to  the  family  of  Bourbon,  —  ml  idea 
of  a  serious  claim  on  French  territory  having  been 
for  ages  abandoned,  —  and  by  royal  proclamation 
they  were  dispensed  with  on  the  Ist  of  January  in 
that  year.  ’Hiey  were  expunged  from  the  national 
banner  of  France  in  1830. 

The  mention  of  shields  sprinkled  with  fleur-de- 
lys  reminds  us  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  pattern 
in  what  is  termed,  heraldically,  diaper,  from  the  fine 
cloths  made  at  Ypres,  in  Flanders;  a  word  which 
has  survived  to  our  own  day  in  relation  to  a  cross- 
barred  pattern  of  linen  cloth,  the  floriated  patterns 
having  received  the  appellation  of  damask  from  the 
fabrics  of  Damascus.  Heraldically  speaking,  any 
flowered  or  patterned  ground  was  known  as  diaper. 
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and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  pattern  chosen  was 
that  of  fleurs-de-lyB.  We  only  mention  this  as  an 
additional  instance  of  the  wav  in  which  appvently 
bygone  matters  turn  out  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
deUuls  of  our  everyday  life,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  the  diange  of  fhahion  revolving  in  a  clearly 
traceable  circle.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may 
see  armorial  bearings  transferred  again  to  articles 
of  dress,  and  coats  m  arms  no  longer  a  mere  tech¬ 
nical  expression. 

And  one  more  association  deserves  noUng.  We 
may  remember  that  anecdote  in  the  Spectator, 
of  the  Westminster  boy,  who  could  neither  sleep 
nor  play  for  thinking  of  the  banners  which  were 
hung  in  the  hall.  These  were  trophies  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough’s  victories  over  the  generals 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Grand  Mona^ue,  the  most  po¬ 
tent  and  longest  bearer  of  the  lilied  shield.  Still, 
in  memory  of  these  victories  and  the  munificent  re¬ 
ward  by  which  the  country  paid  its  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  great  warrior,  does  his  descendant,  on  a 
stated  day,  present  at  Windsor  Castle  a  small  silken 
banner  bearing  the  embroidered  copy  of  the  lilies 
of  France,  once  the  terror  of  Europe,  now  only  re¬ 
tained  in  a  mimic  symbol  of  homage,  to  preserve 
the  recollection  of  their  humiliation  at  the  hands  of 
the  first  owner  of  Blenheim. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  next  number  of  Every  Saturday,  the  first 
isroe  of  Volume  V.,  will  contain  the  opening  chapters 
of  Foul  Plat,  a  Serial  Novel,  by  Charles  Reade 
and  Dion  Boucicanlt 

Ufwaros  of  eleven  millions  of  persons,  the  Pays 
states,  passed  through  the  turnstiles  of  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Exhibition. 

A  DKAF-AND-DUHB  Candidate,  M.  Dusuzeau,  won 
his  baccalaur^-is-lettres,”  recently  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  All  the  questions  and  answers  were  in  writ¬ 
ing. 

Mk.  Robert  Buchanaiv  is  preparing  a  bijou 
edition  of  all  Longfellow’s  Poems,  in  two  volumes, 
each  of  which  will  contain  a  critical  essay  by  the 
Editor. 

The  Vienna  Figaro  publishes  this  squib,  called 
“  A  Frenchman’s  Petition  ” :  — 

**  0,  listen,  obliging  Austria. 

To  a  prarer  we  fain  would  hare  heard : — 

Oire  us  the  Second  Napoleon, 

And  take  in  return  the  Third.’’ 

The  body  of  “  The  Second  Napoleon,”  the  Duke 
of  Reichstadt,  lies  in  the  crypt  of  the  Capuchin 
Church  in  Vienna.  Hence  the  ^  Petition.” 

The  officials  in  certain  military  offices  in  Vienna 
have  been  ordered  to  examine  into  the  documents 
relating  to  the  last  imperial  funeral  which  took 
place  in  Austria,  and  to  note  down  with  exactitude 
all  the  ceremonies  and  formalities  observed  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  believed  that  this  measure  has  reffir- 
enoe  to  a  grand  fiineral  to  be  prepared  for  the  body 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  wnich,  as  is  now  known 
for  certain,  has  been  g^ven  up  to  Admiral  TegetholT, 
and  is  now  on  its  way  to  Europe. 

Hundreds  of  the  cburs  which  stand  for  hire 
on  the  Boulevards  were  recently  smashed  in  the 
night.  The  perpetrators  were  unknown,  but  they 


have  been  since  pounced  upon  by  the  police  at 
ni^t,  while  breaking  up  the  chairs  in  the  Champs 
Efys^.  There  were  two  of  them,  and  both  be¬ 
long  to  literature.  One  is  named  Dacire,  a  writer 
of  tarces ;  the  other,  Baratin,  an  insurance  broker’s 
clerk  and  a  writer  in  obscure  periodicals.  As  a 
comic  article  on  the  subject  had  appeared  in  the 
Figaro,  the  magistrates  seemed  to  tmnk  that  this 
couple  of  lively  French  liuiratewrt  were  providing 
matter  for  another  article,  and  pwhaps  for  a  vaude¬ 
ville  at  the  ThdAtre  Ddjazet  The  ^ak  cost  them 
upwards  of  80h,  besides  the  law  expenses. 

M.  Loms  Mol.and,  in  a  woik  on  Molihrc  and 
Italian  comedy  in  France,  has  recently  shown  the 
great  debt  which  the  French  poet  owed  to  his 
Italian  predecessors  and  contemporaries  who  exei^ 
cised  the  dramatic  art.  M.  Moland  not  only  in¬ 
dicates  the  Italian  sources  whence  Moli^  derived 
most  of  his  plots,  bnt  cites  whole  scenes  which  the 
French  author  took  by  translation.  The  names  of 
plays  and  their  writers  are  given  which  Molihre  laid 
under  tribute.  “  L’lppocrito  ”  furnished  him  with 
the  immortal  “Tartune”;  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
Molibre  seems  to  have  taken  Italian  comedy  out  of 
the  gutter,  cleansed  and  re-dressed  her,  and  finally 
set  her  in  dignity  on  the  French  throne,  from  which 
she  cannot  moved. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  parting 

gtrforraances  and  the  farewell  benefit  of  Mr.  Charles 
ean,  at  Drury  Lane.  Forty  years  ago,  ere  he  was 
out  of  his  teens,  he  began  his  career  at  that  theatre 
in  “Norval.”  Two  his  fellow  players  on  that 
occasion,  who  were  much  older  than  himself,  survive 
with  him,  Mrs.  W.  West,  Lady  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Cooper  (who  first  appeared  in  London  in  1811), 
Glenalvon.  Since  mat  day,  when  the  d^utant 
nearly  marred  his  fortune  by  his  strong  nasal 
accent,  he  has  risen  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
second  class  of  English  players.  Mr.  Charles  Kean 
will  not  be  remembered  as  Betterton,  Garrick, 
Kemble,  and  Edmund  Kean  are  remembered,  but 
he  will  hold  an  honorable  position  in  dramatic 
annals.  In  “lA>uis  the  Eleventh”. he  will  at  all 
events  have  no  successor.  As  manager  at  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s,  he  followed  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Macready, 
who,  at  Covent  Garden  and  Dniry  Lane,  put 
Shakespeare  on  the  stage  with  a  glory  and  a  splen¬ 
dor  till  then  unknown. 

The  Mayeiice  Gazette  has  made  the  following 
commentary  on  the  French  report  that  the  Chasse- 
pots  have  done  wonders.  According  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  General  du  Faillv,  the  Chab.>opot8,  at  the 
battle  of  Montana,  fired  eleven  shots  a  minute  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  hour  of  their  coming  into  action. 
If  we  assume  two  French  battalions  at  800  strong, 
this  would  give  1,600  Chassepots.  But  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  that  numtier 
were  engaged  at  the  same  moment,  and  so  we  will 
assume  the  number  to  have  been  400  for  the  half 
hour.  This  would  give  132,000  shots  as  the  whole 
number  fired.  Now,  according  to  the  must  authen¬ 
tic  accounts,  the  entire  number  of  Garibaldians 
killed  and  wounded  was  about  600,  of  whom  about 
one  half  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  previous 
action  with  the  Papal  troops,  which  had  lasted  five 
hours  before  the  Chassepots  came  into  play.  These 
132,000  shots,  therefore,  took  effect  m  about  300 
cases,  —  that  is  to  say,  one  shot  in  440.  If  these 
calculations  of  the  aiMve-mentioned  papers  are  at 
all  correct,  the  wonders  of  the  Chaswpot  are  evi- 
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itji  «icce«8  in  missing.  You  may  fire  440 
Sm^'irthTaSttio.  of  .  W  of  .noo.  -oa*^ 
wide  439  time,  for  the  once  *’''^*,.{0“ Jl 
Thft  nrobability  is  that  the  rapidity  of  the  fire  ex 
cited^the  men  too  much  to  allow  of  their  taking  any 

aim. 


”5E«sss.-ss-rt;~S  i 

ri  fifth  i«  adorned  by  a  monster  copy  of  the  I  ei«  m 

held  bv  Fame  and  Literature,  surmounted  U 

iTTb’ust  of  M.  MiUaud  crowned  with  gdt  sun-  g 
t  ^  Th«  arms  of  Paris  in  blue,  silver,  red,  and  ' 
^fd  decSte  the  plinth  on  which  n-sts  the  bi^  d 
S  immediately  Wath  the 
Jnumal  is  a  gigantic  sou  executed  in  bronze,  ami 
STurinfr  some^three  feet  in  circumference,  s.^.fy- 
that  coin  to  be  the  price  of  the  paper.  Two  ot 
Z  windows  of  the  second  and  third  stonM  rece^ 
considerably  from  the  front,  and  form  a  sort  of  ^  ^ 
f-ess  exauisitely  adorned  with  fresco  paintings  in  the  . 

style  Along  the  fa9ade  runs  a  cut  stone  1 
bScSy,  on  which  rest  torcheres  of  eig^  i 

or  S^fUt  in  height,  the  balcony  , 

by  four  Caryatides,  the  work  of  one  of  the 
artUto  of  the  day.  One  of  these  figures  is 
^ied  in  reading  Le  Petit  Journal,  a  second  is  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  news  of  the  city,  and  looks  >nto 
the  street,  a  third  is  tracing  notes  on  a  scroll,  whilst 
a  fourth  holds  several  copies  ot  ^ 

riaht  hand.  The  expression  of  each  of  these 

The  wide  porte  cocheree  are  on  each 

ride”of  the  buildi^.  wrmounted 

ing  the  initial  “  M”  m  purple  enamel,  'ne  bmia 

i4  is  not  yet  completed,  but  the  noyelp 

oration,  as  well  as  the  popularity  ot  Le  Petit  Jour 

Mil,  attract*  the  attention  of  all  the  paaeere-by. 

Bealls  a  robbery  of  pictures  on  a  large  scale  which 
took  place  some^  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and 
^ich  s^ved  to  show  the  difficulty  which  attends 
the  sale  of  such  Ul-gotten  goods,  ^n 
in  question  some  of  the  most  valuable 
in?!ord  Suffolk’s  hoiwe  f  Char  ton  in  Wltshire 


of  discoverv  was  given  up;  when  several  years  aft^ 
wards  the/  were  found  in  some  obscure 
London,  stowed  away  in  secrecy  as  rtiU 
Thev  had  really  been  taken  from  their  frames  by 
one  of  the  servants  of  Charlton  House,  and  cleverly 
hidden  in  the  house  itself,  until  some 
tunitv  occurred  for  carrying  them  off  to  Londom 
The  moral  of  the  story  was  satisfactory  to 

valuable  works  of  art.  It  hail  been  found  im^- 
sible  to  dispose  of  them  without  revealing  the  theft, 
.i,h  STth.  m^rhincry  for  -dW  fj''' 
command  of  clever  scoundrels.  There  is  a^  a 
further  moral  for  the  benefit  of  the  possessore  of  art 
S3which  they  should  weigh  wel  .-the  more 
generally  they  allow  their  possessions  to  l»  reen  by 
wnnoisi^ursy^the  more  numerous  ^ 
detectives  ready  to  identify  them  if  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 


in  Lord  Suttoixs  noiyw  , 

were  found  one  mormng  to  be  missing.  ^ 

Zero  in  their  places,  but  the  paintings  were  gon^  1 

The  closest  investigations  failed  to  give  any  clew  to 
the  thSTor  thievS.  Workmen  had  Wn  at  work 
in  the  house  on  the  day  before  the  ~bbery,  and  of 
course  strong  suspicion  attached  to  them,  but  noth¬ 
ing  wuld  bifbroLht  home  to  any  one  of  them,  and 
l^irmanner  noling  was  direovered  to  m«to 
any  of  the  servants  of  the  family.  The  petures 
stolen  were  further  so  lai^e  in  size  that  it  seemed  al 
most  impossible  that  they  could  have 
ated  aniwrried  off  witt  the  sp^d  with  wffieh  th^y 
b«d  certainly  disappeared.  Then  tollowed  to 
i^ition^ow^the  thieres  could  turn  them  into  mon- 
furnishing  some  history  of  their  previous 
3rZhich  eouffi  not  have  been  given  without 
making  the  crime  public.  It  was  supposed  m  the  1 
W  guess  that  could  be  hit  upon, 
carried  abroad,  either  to  America  or  to  Co“traent, 

wZh  a  view  to  private  sale  to  nchmen  who  wouM 

notbe  too  curious  as  to  the  truth  of  ^2ihoS 
which  they  would  be  accompanied.  At  last  aU  hope 


The  Tendon  T^eader  thus  speaks  of  Miss  j 

‘•Donizetti’s  work  was  reviv^  S  Mire 

Maiestv’s  Theatre,  this  time  for  the  behoof  of  Mire 
riara  ’Loiiire  Kellogg,  the  clever  American  whom 
Mr  Mapleson  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  sroure. 

It  will  remembered  that  Linda  was  brought  wt 
at  the  same  house  two  or  three  yeare  i^o,  ^en 
Aldlle  lima  de  Mureka,  who  seemed  to  have  p^u 
iiar  qualifications  for  playing  mad 
the  height  of  her  popularity.  vivS 

.x-centric  lady’s  mTtormance  must  haye  been  viv  u 

Tnoiigh  in  the  in^nds  of 

undoubtedly  placed  her  at  a  disadvantage.  That  she 

aSed  an  ^qualified  success  is  therefore  ^l  the 
to  her  credit.  The  fair  Amencan  s  voice  and 
genial  qualifications  were  appreciated  from 
As  re<rard8  her  special  powers  time  and  opportunity 
are  making  them  equally  clear;  no  inconsiderable 
1  f  .Kework  being  done  when  she  assumed  the 

K  rf  D»rA-rSe.  M»  Kelte;. 

E»  .»  forcl  1»  oonUind  »gai.»t 

everybody  had  previously  found  in 

Son ;  In  La  fraviata,  the  new-comer  enjoyeil  only 

the  opportunity  of  showing  her  vocal  skill  and  the 

cmn<l  with  which  she  could  present  a  repubive 

;  bad  b.-»V”CL"fot5 

I  her  position  Ld  her  audience,-  Mi* 

I  the  best  and  fairest  chance  of  showing  the  lull  ex 

f  Sn.o?h“V’™-. 

,f  .a««i  toA’aS 

J.  I'w;^  Felloffi  gav«  tbe  first  earnest  of 

Z  S  A  to  Mo!^,  S4  »» Jf'  ““"8  * 

,n.  oafon.  Th^toot  tM  e  . 

I 

S  a^mpte  village  girl^t  accustomed  to  conventiOTal 
It  Jeff^n^B^ut  it  was  in  the  trying  scene  with 
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her  indignant  father  that  the  new  Linda  best  dis¬ 
placed  her  power.  The  passionate  agony  with 
which  she  protested  to  him  her  purity,  her  liorror- 
stricken  deprecation  of  the  curse  he  was  about  to 
pronounce,  and  the  pathos  of  her  madness  were  in 
the  highest  degree  striking  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  ovenlone.  The  same  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  Miss  Kellogg’s  performance  in  the  last  act, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  the  presence  and 
voice  of  her  lover,  the  demented  Lintla’s  reason  re¬ 
turns.  The  change  from  one  condition  to  the  other 
was  vividly  depicted,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with 
such  entire  naturalness  that  it  was  accepted,  without 
question,  as  true.  Taking  the  impersonation  as  a 
whole,  it  must  be  set  down  as  thoroughly  successful ; 
Miss  Kellogg’s  vocal  powers,  uudoimted  from  the 
first,  were  an  that  could  be  wished  pn  this  occasion. 
To  mention  only  a  single  instance,  —  her  execution 
of  ‘O  luce  di  quest  ’anima’ — emphatically  de¬ 
served  the  hearty  encore  it  obtained  for  a  brilliancy 
and  dash  of  style  not  often  found  in  combination 
with  such  perfect  mechanism.  Miss  Kellogg  has 
now  safely  established  her  position  among  the  fore¬ 
most  lyric  artistes  of  the  day.” 


A  LOST  VIGIL. 


CouLDST  thou  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  Be¬ 
hold, 

Dawn  skims  the  sea  with  flying  feet  of  gold, 

With  sudden  feet  that  graze  the  gradual  seas  ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watcli  with  me  ’/ 

I  II. 

What,  not  one  hour  ?  for  star  by  star  the  night 
Falls,  and  her  thousands  world  by  world  take  flight ; 
They  die,  and  daiy  survives,  and  what  of  thee  ?  . 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  mo  ? 

III. 

Lo,  far  in  heaven  the  web  of  night  undone, 

And  on  the  sudden  sea  the  gradual  sun  ; 

Wave  to  wave  answers,  tree  responds  to  tree  ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

IV. 

Sunbeam  by  sunbeam  creeps  from  line  to  line. 

Foam  by  foam  quickens  on  tlie  brightening  brine ; 
Sail  by  sail  passes,  flower  by  flower  gets  free  ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

V. 

Last  year,  a  brief  while  since,  an  age  ago, 

A  whole  year  past,  with  bud  and  bloom  and  snow, 

O  moon  th.at  wast  in  heaven,  what  friends  were  we ! 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

VI. 

Old  moons,  and  last  year’s  flowers,  and  last  year’s 
snows ! 

Who  now  saith  to  thee,  moon  ?  or  who  smith,  rose  ? 
1  O  dust  and  ashes,  once  found  fair  to  see  ! 

Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


VII. 

O  dust  and  ashes,  once  thought  sweet  to  smell ! 
With  me  it  is  not,  is  It  with  thee  well 
O  sea-drift  blown  from  windward  back  to  lee ! 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ‘i' 

VIII. 

The  old  year’s  dead  hands  are  full  of  their  dead 
flowers, 

The  old  days  are  full  of  dead  old  loves  of  ours. 

Born  as  a  rose,  and  briefer  bom  than  she  ; 

Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ‘i 

IX. 

Could  two  days  live  again  of  that  dead  year. 

One  would  say,  seeking  us  and  passing  here, 

Where  is  she  f  and  one  answering.  Where  is  he  f 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

X. 

Nay,  those  two  lovers  are  not  anywhere ; 

If  we  were  they,  none  knows  us  what  we  were, 

Nor  aught  of  all  their  barren  grief  and  glee. 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

XI. 

Half  false,  half  fair,  all  feeble,  be  my  verse 
Upon  thee  not  for  blessing  nor  for  curse  ; 

For  some  must  stand,  and  some  must  fall  or  flee  ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

XII. 

As  a  new  moon  above  spent  stars  thou  wast ; 

But  stars  endure  after  the  moon  is  past. 

Couldst  thou  not  watch  one  hour,  though  I  watch 
three  ? 

Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

XIII. 

What  of  the  night  ?  The  night  is  full,  the  tide 
Storms  Inland,  the  most  ancient  rocks  divide  ; 

Yet  some  endure,  and  bow  nor  head  nor  knee  ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ?  > 

XIV. 

Since  thou  art  not  as  these  are,  to  thy  ways ; 

Thou  hast  no  part  in  all  my  nights  and  days. 

Lie  still,  sleep  on,  be  glad,  — as  such  things  be ; 
Thou  couldst  not  watch  with  me. 

A  C.  SwiXBUExn. 


EQUALITY  AT  HOME. 

“  Axtoine,”  said  Mirabean,  returning  gay 
From  the  Assembly,  “on  and  from  this  diiv 
Nobility ’s  abolished,  —  men  are  men,  — 

No  title  henceforth  used  but  Citizen  I 
A  new  thrice-fflorious  era  dawns  for  France  ! 

And  now,  my  oath.”  “  Yes,  Citizen.”  A  glance 
Of  flame  the  huge  man  at  his  servant  shot ; 

'Then,  wallowing  sea-god-like,  “  Antoine !  more  hot,” 
He  growls.  “  Here,  Citizen.”  A  hand  of  wr.ith 
Gript  Antoine’s  head  and  soused  it  in  the  bath. 

He  spluttering,  dripping,  trembling,  —  “  Rascal  1 
know,” 

His  roaster  thundered  as  he  let  him  go, 

“  With  you  I  still  remain  Count  Mirabeau !  ” 


Prioted  at  the  UDtvenity  Preaa,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  &  Ca,  for  Ticknor  and  Fields. 


a- 


